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BITBRATURE, 


ON SPRING. 
“The splendid raiment of the Spring peeps forth, 
Her universal green.” 
Far to the North stern Winter now retires, 
And cheerful Spring assumes her gentle reign : 
Hail! gracious season, that my heart inspires ! 
At thy approach fair Nature smiles again. 
Now joy the fields, by Flora’s beauties crown’d ; 
Now with shrill notes the shepherd greets the morn, 
The whit’ning hawthorn spreads its odours round, 
On the light pinions of the Zephyrs borne. 
Now blithesome cattle speck the verdant plains ; 
The cuckoo too her annual visit pays ; 
The feather’d minstrels hymning forth their strains, 
To Nature’s God their grateful voices raise : 
And shall not I, whom greater blessings bless, 
In bolder strains a nobler theme address ? 


FORGET ME NOT? 


Though in the tempest’s awful hour 

God speaks, as once he spake to Lot, 
Not less is heard in thee, sweet flower, 

His still, small voice—‘ Forget me not.” 











And He who paints each gorgeous hue, 
And He the rainbow’s arch who spann’d, 
Gave thee thy robe of tender blue, 
And fashioned thee with equal hand ; 


And bade thee, thus arrayed, proclaim 

His power, through many a mountain spot ; 
And every mind of thoughtful frame 

Takes up the words—* Forget me not.” 


THE BOTTLE OF ST. JANUARIUS. 
I 


In the land of the citron and myrtle, we're told, 
That the blood of a Martyr is kept in a phial, 
Which, though all the year round it lies torpid and cold, 
Yet grasp but the crystal, ‘twill warm the first trial— 
Be it fiction or truth, with your favourite fact, 
Q, profound Lazzaroni! I seek not to quarrel ; 
But indulge an old priest who would simply extract 
From your legend, a lay—from your martyr, a moral. 
II. 
Lo! with icicled beard Januarius comes ! 
And the blood in his veins is all frozen and gelid, 
And he beareth a bottle ; but torpor benumbs 
Every limb of the saint :—Would ye wish to dispel it! 
With the hand of good-fellowship grasp the hoar sage— 
Soon his joints will relax and his pulse will beat quicker ; 
Grasp the bottle he brings—'twill grow warm, I'll engage, 
Till the frost of each heart lies dissolved in the liquor! 
Probatum est. 


SNARLEYYOW ; OR, THE DOG FIEND. 


BY CAPT. MARRYAT.—[ Continued from the Albion of March 18.] 


CHAPTER XXX. 
In which Mr. Vanslyperken treats the ladies. 

On the second day after his arrival, Vanslyperken, as agreed, went up to the 
syndic’s house to call upon Ramsay. The latter paid him down one hundred 
pounds for his passage and services, and Vanslyperken was so pleased, that he 
thought seriously, as soon as he had amassed sufficient money, to withdraw him- 
self from the service, and retire with his ill-gotten gains; but when would a 
miser like Vanslyperken have amassed sufficient money? Alas! never, even if the 
halter were half round his neck. Ramsay then gave his instructions to Vansly- 
perken, advising him to call for letters previously to his sailing, and telling him that 
he must open the government despatches in the way to which he had been 
witness, take full memorandams of the contents, and bring them to him, for 
which service he would each time receive fifty pounds as a remuneration. Van- 
slyperken bowed to his haughty new acquaintance, and quitted the house. 

_ “Yes,” thought Ramsay, “ that fellow is a low, contemptible traitor, and how 
infamous does treason appear in that wretch! but—I—I am no traitor—I have 
forfeited my property and risk my life in fidelity to my king, and in attempting to 
tid the world of an usurper and a tyrant. Here, indeed, I am playing a traitor's 
part to my host, but still I am doing my duty. An army without spies would be 
incomplete, and one may descend to that office for the good of one’s country 
without tarnish or disgrace. But this sweet girl! Am I not a traitor to her al- 
ready! Have not I formed visions in my imagination already of obtaining her 
hand, and her heart, and her fortune? Is not this treachery! Shall I not at- 
tempt to win her affeetions under disguise as her father’s friend and partisan? But 
what have women to do with politics! Or if they have, do not they set so light 
a value upon them, that they will exchange them for a feather! Yes, surely 
when they love, their politics are the politics of those they eling to. At present, 
she is on her father’s side; but if she leave her father and cleave to me, her 
politics will be transferred with her affections. But then her religion. She 
thinks me a Protestant. Well, love is all in all with women; not only politics 
but religion must yield to it; “thy people shall be my people, and thy God shall 
be my God,” as Ruth says in the scriptures. She is wrong in politics, I will put 
herright. She is wrong in religion, I will restore her to the bosom of the church. 
Her wealth would be sacrificed to some heretic ; it were far better that it belonged 
to one who supports the true religion and the good cause. In what way, there- 
fore, shall I injure her? On the contrary.” And Raimsay walked down stairs 
to find Wilhelmina. Such were the arguments used by the young cavalier. 
and with which he fully satisfied himself that he was doing rightly ; had he ar- 
gued the other side of the question, he would have been equally convinced, as most 
people are, when they argue without any opponent; but we must leave him to 
follow Vanslyperken. 

Mr. Vanslyperken walked away from the syndic’s house with the comfortable 
ea that one side of him was heavier than the other by one hundred guineas 
€ also ruminated ; he had already obtained three hundred pounds, no smali 
Sum, in those days, fora lieutenant. It is true that he had lost the chance of 
thousands by the barking of Snarleyyow, and he had lost the fair Portsmouth 
widow ; but then he was again on good terms with the Frau Vandersloosh, and 
was in a fair way of making his fortune, and, as he considered, with small risk 

18 mother, too, attracted a share of his reminiscences; the old womas would 
soon die, and then he would have all that she had saved. Smallbones occasionally 
oa himself, but that was but fora moment. And Mr. Vanslyperken walk- 

away very well satisfied, upon the whole, with his esse and posse He 
wound up by flattering himself that he should wind up with the savings of his 
were Lye half-pay, the widow’s guilders, and his own property,—altogether, it 
Soitter. Pretty comfortable. But we leave him, and return to Corporal Van 


Corporal Van Spitter had had wisdom enough to dupe Vanslyperken, and per- 
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suade him that he was very much in love with Babette ; and Vanslyperken, who 
was not at all averse to this amour, permitted the corporal to go on shore and 
make love. As Vanslyperken did not like the cutter and Snarleyyow to be left 
without the corporal or himself, he always remained on board when the corporal 
went, so that the widow had enough on hand—pretending love all the morning 
with the lieutenant, and indemnifying herself by real love with the corporal after 
dusk. Her fat hand was kissed and slobbered from morning to night, but it was 
half for love and half for revenge. 

But we must leave the corporal, and return to Jemmy Ducks. Jemmy was 
two days in the cave before the arrival of the boat, during which he made himself 
a great favourite, particularly with Lilly, who sat down and listened to his fiddle 
and his singing. It was a novelty in the cave, anything like amusement. On the 
third night, however, Sir R. Barclay came back from Cherbourg, and as he only 
remained one hour, Jemmy was hastened on board, taking leave of his wife, but 
not parting with his fiddle. He took his berth as steersman, in lieu of Ramsay, 
and gave perfect satisfaction. The intelligence brought over by Sir Robert ren- 
dered an immediate messenger to Portsmouth necessary ; and, as it would create 
less suspicion, Moggy was the party now entrusted in lieu of Nancy, who had 
been watched. Moggy was not sorry to receive her instructions, which were, to 
remain at Portsmouth until Lazarus the Jew should give her further orders ; for 
there was one point which Moggy was most anxious to accomplish, now that she 
could do it without risking a retaliation upon her husband, which was, to use her 
own expression, to pay off that snivelling old rascal, Vanslyperken. 

But we must leave Moggy and the movements of individuals, and return to 
our general history. ‘The Yungfrau was detained a fortnight at Amsterdam, and 
then received the despatches of the States General and those of Ramsay, with 
which Vanslyperken returned to Portsmouth. On his arrival, he went through 
his usual routine at the admiral’s and the Jew’s, received his douceur, and has- 
tened to his mother’s house, when he found the old woman, as she constantly pro- 
phesied, not dead yet. 

“ Well, child, what have you brought—more gold ?” 

“Yes,”’ replied Vanslyperken, laying down the one hundred and fifty guineas 
which he had received. 

“Bless thee, my son—bless thee!” said the old woman, laying her palsied 
hand upon Vanslyperken’s head. “It is not often I bless—I never did bless 
as I can recollect—I like cursing better. My blessing must be worth something, 
if it’s only for its searcity; and do you know why I bless thee, my Cornelius! 
Because—ha, ha, ha! because you are a murderer and a traitor, and you love 
gold.” 

Even Vanslyperken shuddered at the hag’s adress. 

“What do you ever gain by doing good im this world! nothing but laughter 
and contempt. I began the world like a foe}, but I shall go out of it like a wise 
woman, hating, despising everything but gold. And I have had my revenge in 
my time—yces—yes—the world, my son, is divided into only two parts, those 
who cheat, and those who are cheated—those who master, and those who are 
mastered—those who are shackled by superstitions and priests, and those who, 
like me, fear neither God nor devil. We must all die; yes, but I shan’t die yet 
—no, no.”’ 

And Vanslyperken almost wished that he could gain the unbelief of the decre- 
pid woman whom he called mother, and who, on the verge of eternity, held fast 
to such a creed. 

‘« Well, mother, perhaps it may be you are right—I never gained anything by a 
good action yet.”’ 

Query. Had he ever donea good action ? 

“You're my own child, I see, after all; you have my blessing, Cornelius, my 
son—go and prosper. Get gold—get gold,”’ replied the old hag, taking up the 
money, and locking it up in the oak chest. 

Vanslyperken then narrated to his mother the unexpected interview with Small- 
bones, and his surmise that the lad was supernaturally gifted. ‘Ah, well,” re- 
plied she, *‘ those who are born to be hung will die by no other death; but still 
it does not follow that they will not die. You shall have your revenge, my child. 
The lad shall die. Try again; water, you say, rejectshim? Fire will not harm 
him. ‘There is that which is of the earth and of the air left. Try again, my son ; 
revenge is sweet, next to gold.” , 

After two hours’ conversation, it grew dark, and Vanslyperken departed, re- 
volving in his mind, as he walked away, the sublime principles of religion and 
piety, in the excellent advice given by his aged mother. “I wish I could only 
think as she does,”’ muttered Vanslyperken, at last; and as he concluded this de- 
vout wish, his arm was touched by a neatly-diessed little girl, who curtsied, and 
asked if he was not Lieutenant Vanslyperken, belonging to the cutter. Vansly- 
perken replied in the affirmative, and the little girl then said that a lady, her mis- 
tress, wished to speak to him. 

“Your mistress, my little girl?” said Vanslyperken suspiciously ; “‘and pray 
who may be your mistress '”’ 

‘* She is a lady, sir,” replied the latter; ‘‘she was married to Major Williams, 
but he is dead.” 

“Hah! a widow; well what does she want? I don't know her.” 

** No, sir. and she don’t know you; but she told me if you did not come at once, 
to give you this paper to read.” 

Vanslyperken took the paper, and walking to the window of a shop in which 
there was a light, contrived to decipher as follows :— 

“Sir; 

“‘ The lady who lived in Castle Street has sent me a letter, and a parcel, to de- 
liver up into your own hands, as the parcel is of value. The bearer of this will 
bring you to my house. 

“ Your very obedient, “Jane WituiaMs.” 
“ Two o'clock.” 


““Where does your mistress live, little girl!” inquired Vanslyperken, who im- 
mediately anticipated the portrait of the fair widow set in diamonds. 

“« She lives in one of the publics on the hard, sir, on the first floor, while she is 
furnishing her lodgings.” 

“ One of the publics on the hard ; well, my little girl, I will go with you.” 

**T have been looking for you everywhere, sir,” said the little girl, walking, or 
rather trotting by the side of Vanslyperken, who strided along. 

“ Did your mistress know the la:ly who lived in Castle Street ?” 

“© yes, sir, my mistress then lived next door to her in Castle Street, but her 
lease was out, and now she has a much larger house in William Street, but she 
is painting and furnishing all so handsome, sir, and so now she has taken the first 
floor of the Wheatsheaf till she can get in again.” 

And Mr. Vanslyperken thought it would be worth his while to reconnoitre 
this widow before he closed with the Frau Vandersloosh. How selfish men 
are ! 

In a quarter of an hour Mr. Vanslyperken and the little girl had arrived at the 
public-house in question. Mr. Vanslyperken did not much admire the exterior of 
the building, but it was too dark to enable him to take an accurate survey. It 
was, however, evident, that it was a pot-house, and nothing more, and Mr. Van- 
slyperken thought that lodgings must be very scarce in Portsmouth. He entered 
the first and inner door, and the little girl said she would go upstairs and let her 
mis‘ress know that he was come. She ran up, leaving Mr. Vanslyperken alone 
in the dark passage. He waited for some time, when his naturally suspicious 
temper made hin think he had been deceived, and he determined to wait outside 
of the house, which appeared very disreputable. He therefore retreated to the 
inner door, to open it, but found it fast. He tried it again and again, but in vain, 
and he became alarmed and indignant. Perceiving a light through another key- 
hole, he tried the door, and it was open; a screen was close to the door as he 
entered, and he could not see its occupants. Mr. Vanslyperken walked round, 





a a EV 
and as he did so, he heard the door closed and locked. ‘He looked on the other 
side of the screen, and, to his horror, found himself in company with Moggy 
Salisbury, and about twenty other females. Vanslyperken make a precipitate re- 
treat to the door, but he was met by three or four women, who held him fast by 
the arms. Vanslyperken would have disgraced himself by drawing his cutlass, 
but they were prepared for this, and while two of them pinioned his arms, ene of 
them drew his cutlass from its sheath, and walked away with it. ‘Two of the wo- 
men contrived to hold his arms, while another pushed him in the rear, until he 
was brought from behind the screen into the middle of the room, facing his incar- 
nate enemy, Moggy Salisbury. 

“* Good evening to you, Mr. Vanslyperken,” said Moggy, not rising from her 
chair. ‘It’s very kind of you to come and see me in this friendly way—come, 
take a chair, and give us all the news.” ; 

‘Mistress Salisbury, you had better mind what you are about with a king’s 
officer,” cried Vanslyperken, turning more pale at this mockery, than if he had 
been met with abuse. “There are constables, and stocks, and gaols, and whip- 
ping-posts on shore, as well as the cat on board.” 


“ T know all that, Mr. Vanslyperken,” replied Moggy, calmly; * but that has 
nothing to do with the present affair : you have come of your own accord to this 
house to see somebody, that is plain, and you have found me. So now do as 
you're bid, like a polite man; sit down, and treat the ladies. Ladies, Mr. Van- 
slyperken stands treat, and please the pigs; we'll make a night of it. 
shall it be? I mean to take my share of a bottle of Oporto. What will you 
have, Mrs. Slamkoe ?” 

‘“P'l take a bowl of burnt brandy, with your leave, Mrs. Salisbury, not being 
very well in my inside.” 

‘* And you, my dear?” 

‘O punch for me—punch to the mast,” cried another. “ TI’ll drink enough to 
float a jolly-boat. It’s very kind of Mr. Vanslyperken.” 

All the ladies expressed their several wishes, and Vanslyperken knew not 
what to do; he thought he might as well make an effort, for the demand on his 
purse he perceived would be excessive, and he loved his money. 

“You may all call for what you please,” said Vanslyperken, ‘ but you'll pay 
for what you call for. If you think that I am to be swindled this way out of my 
money, you're mistaken. Every soul of you shall be whipped at the cart’s tail 
to-morrow.” 

“Do you mean to insinuate that I am nota respectable person, sir?” said 
‘ fierce-looking virago, rubbing her. fist against Vanslyperken’s nose. ‘ Smell 
that.’” 

It was not a nosegay at all to the fancy of Mr. Vanslyperken ; hethrew him- 
self back, and his chair fell with him. The ladies laughed, and Mr. Vanslyper- 
ken rose in great wrath, 

** By all the devils in hell,” he exclaimed, whirling the chair round his head, 
* but [’ll do you a mischief.” 

But he was soon pinioned from behind. 

- This is very wnpolite conduct,” said one; “ you call yourself a gentle- 
man ¢” 

‘* What shall we do, ladies ?”’ 

“Do,” replied another ; “ let’s strip him, and pawn his clothes, and then turn 
him adrift.” 

‘** Well, that’s not a bad notion,” replied the others, and they forthwith pro- 
ceéded to take off Mr. Vanslyperken’s coat and waistcoat. How much further 
they would have gone it is impossible to say, for Mr. Vanslyperken had made up 
his mind to buy himself off as cheap as he could. 

Be it observed, that Moggy never interfered, or took any part in this violence ; 
on the contrary, she continued sitting in her chair, and said, ‘* Indeed, ladies, 
I request you will not be so violent, Mr. Vanslyperken is my friend. I am 
sorry that he will not treat you, but if he will not, I beg you will allow him to 
go away.” 

“There, you hear,” cried Mr. Vanslyperken: ‘‘ Mrs. Salisbury, am I at 
liberty to depart?” 

“ Most certainly, Mr. Vanslyperken; you have my full permission. Ladies, I 
beg that you will let him go.” 

“No, by the living jingo, not till he treats us,” cried one of the women; 
“why did he come into this shop, but for nothing else’? I'll have my punch afore 
he starts.” 

“And I my burnt brandy.” So cried they all, and Mr. Vanslyperken, whose 
coat and waistcoat were already off, and fingers very busy about the rest of his 
person, perceived that Moggy’s neutrality was all a sham, so he begged to be 
heard. 

‘ Ladies, I'll do anything in reason. As far as five shillings———” 

« Pive shillings!” exclaimed the woman; ‘“‘no, no—why, a foremast man 
would come down with more than that. And you a lieutenant? Five guineas, 
now, would be saying something.” 

‘ Five guineas ! why I have not so much money. Upon my soul I hav’n’t.” 

‘ Let us see,” said one of the party, diving like an adept into Vanslyperken’s 
trouser’s pocket, and pulling out his purse. ‘The money was poured out on the 
table, and twelve guineas counted out. 

“ Then whose money is this?” cried the woman ; “ not yours on your soul ; 
have you been taking a purse to-night. I vote we sends for a constable.” 

“| quite forgot that I had put more money in my purse,” muttered Vansly- 
perken, who never expected to see it again. “I'll treat you, ladies—treat you 
all to whatever you please.” 

‘‘ Bravo! that’s spoken like a man,” cried the virago, giving Vanslyperken @ 
slap on the back which knocked the breath out of his body. 

“ Bravo!” exclaimed another, “that’s what I call handsome ; let's all kiss 
him, ladies.” 

Vanslyperken was forced to go through this ordeal, and then the door was un- 
locked, but carefully guarded, while the several orders were given. 

* Who is to pay for all this?” exclaimed the landlady. 

“ This gentleman treats us all,’’ replied the woman. 

“Oh! very well—is it all right, sir?” 

Vanslyperken dared not say, no: he was in their powez, and every eye watch- 
ed him as he gave his answer; so he stammered out “Yes,” as, in a fit of 
despair at the loss of his money, he threw himself into his chair, and meditated 
revenge. 

“ Give Mr. Vanslyperken his purse, Susan,” said the prudent Moggy to the 
young woman who had taken it out of his pocket. 

The purse was returned, and, ina few minutes, the various liquors and mix- 
tures demanded made their appearance, and the jollification commenced. 
Every one was soon quite happy, with the exception of Mr. Vanslyperken, 
who, like Pistol, ate his leek, swearing in his own mind he would be horribly 
revenged. 

“ Mr. Vanslyperken, you must drink my health in some of this punch.” Van- 
slyperken compressed his lips, and shook his head. “I say yes, Mr. Vanslyper- 
ken,” cried the virago, looking daggers ; “if you don’t, we quarrel—that’s all.” 

But Vanslyperken argued in his mind that his grounds of complaint would be 
weakened, if he partook of the refreshment which he had been forced to pay for, 
so he resolutely denied. 

“Von't you listen to my harguments, Mr. Vanslyperken!” continued the 
woman. “Vell, then, I must resort to the last, which I never knew to fail yet.” 
The woman went to the fire and pulled out the poker, which was red hot, from 

between the bars. ‘ Now then, my beauty, you must kiss this, or drink some 
punch ;” and she advanced it towards his nose, while three or four others held 
him fast on his chair behind ; the poker, throwing out a glowing heat, was within 
an inch of the poor lieutenant’s nose: he could stand it no more, his face and 
eyes were scorched. 
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“Yes, yes.” cried he at last, “if I must drink, then, I will. We will settle 
this matter by-and-bye,” cried Vanslyperken, pouring down with indignation the 
proffered glass. ! 

“ Now, Susan, don’t ill-treat Mr. Vanslyperken ; I purtest against all ill-treat- 
ment.” 

“Tl treat, Mrs. Salisbury ! I am only giving him a lesson in purliteness.” 

«« Now Mr. What-the-devil’s your name, you must drink off a glass of my 
burnt brandy, or I shall be jealous,” cried another; “‘ and when I am jealous | 
always takes to red-hot pokers.”” Resistance was in vain, the poker wes again 
taken from between the bars, and the burnt brandy went down. 

Again and again was Mr. Vanslyperken forced to pour down his throat all that 
was offered to him, or take the chance of having his nose burnt off. 

‘Ts it not wrong to mix your liquors in this way, Mr. Vanslyperken?” said 
Moggy, in bitter mockery. 

The first allowance brought in was now dispatched, and the bell rung, and 
double as much more ordered, to Vanslyperken’s great annoyance; but he was 
in the hands of the Philistines. What made the matter worse, was, that the 
company grew every moment more uproarious, and there was no saying when they 
would stop. 

‘«« A song—a song—a song from Mr. Vanslyperken,”’ cried one of the party. 

“Hurrah ! yes, asong from the jolly lieutenant. 

“T can’t sing,”’ replied Vanslyperken. 

‘You shall sing, by the piper who played before Moses,” said the virago; 
“if not, you shall sing out to some purpose ;” and the red hot poker was again 
brandished in her masculine fist, and she advanced to him, saying, ‘‘Suppose we 
hargue that point?” 

‘* Would you murder me, woman ?” 

‘“No; singing is no murder, but we ax a song, and a song we must have.” 

‘*T don’t know one—upon my honour I don’t,” cried Vanslyperken. 

“Then we'll larn you. And now you repeat after me.” 

“«¢ Poll put her arms a-kimbo.’ Sing—come, out with it.” 
was again advanced. 

““O God!” cried Vanslyperken. 

“Sing, or by Heavens I'll shorten your nose. Sing, I say,”’ repeated the 
woman, advancing the poker so as actually to singe the skin. 

‘* Take it away, and I will,’”’ cried Vanslyperken, breathless. 

“Well, then, ‘ Poll put her arms a-kimbo.’ ” 

“ Poll put her arms a-kimbo,” repeated Vanslyperken 

‘“That’s saying, not singing,” cried the woman. ‘* Now again. 
miral’s house looked she.’ ” 

“At the admiral’s house looked she,” replied Vanslyperken, in a whining 
tone. 

Thus, with the poker staring him in the face, was Vanslyperken made to re- 
peat the very song for singing which he would have flogged Jemmy Ducks. 
There was, however, a desperate attempt to avoid the last stanza. 

** I'll give you a bit of my mind, old boy, 
Port Admiral, you be d——d.” 

Nothing but the tip of his nose actually burnt would have produced these last 
words ; but fear overcame him, and at last they were repeated. Upon which all 
the women shouted and shrieked with laughter, except Moggy, who continued 
sipping her port wine. ' 

“Your good health, Mr. Vanslyperken,” said Moggy, drinking to him. 

Vanslyperken wiped the perspiration off his forehead, and made no reply. 

“You call yourself a gentleman, and not drink the health of the lady of 
the house !”’ cried virago Mrs. Slamkoe. “ I'll hargue this point with you 
again.” 

The same never-failing argument was used, and Mr. Vanslyperken drank Mrs. 
Salisbury’s health in a glass of the port wine which he was to have the pleasure 
of paying for. 

‘TI must say, Mr. Vanslyperken,” said Moggy, “ it was very hard for to wish 
to flog my poor Jemmy for singing a song which you have just now been singing 
yourself.” 

‘ Did he want to flog your Jemmy for that?” 

“Yes, he did, indeed, ladies.” 

“Then as sure as I stand here, and may this punch be my poison, if he sha’nt 
beg your pardon on his knees. Sha’n't he girls?” cried Mrs. Slamkoe. 

“Yes, yes, that he shall, or we'll poke him with the poker.” 

This was a dreadful threat, but the indignity was so great, that Vanslyperken 
attempted to resist. It was, however, in vain; he was forced to go on his knees, 
and ask Mrs. Salisbury’s pardon. 

“Indeed, ladies, I do not wish it,” said Moggy; ‘no, pray don’t. 
Vanslyperken, pardon granted ; so now kiss and make friends.” 

Mr. Vanslyperken, surrounded now by furies rather than Bacchanalians, kissed 
Mrs. Salisbury. 

‘* What in the world would you have me do, you she devils !’’ cried he at last, 
driven to desperation. 

“ This is language for a gentleman,” said Mrs. Slamkoe. 

“They shall make you do nothing more,” replied Moggy. 
ladies, your freak’s up. You know I never keep late hours. 
you all a very good night.” 

‘* Perhaps, Mr. Vanslyperken, you would wish to go. I'll send for the woman 
of the house that you may settle the bill; I think you offered to treat the com- 





And the poker 


‘At the ad- 


Well, Mr. 


“T must retire, 
Ladies, I wish 


y. 

Vanslyperken grinned ghastly. The bell was rung, and while Mr. Vanslyper- 

ken was pulling out the sum demanded by the landlady, the ladies all disap- 
eared. " 

‘ Vanslyperken put up his diminished purse. ‘ There is your sword, Mr. Van- 

slyperken,” said Moggy; who, during the whole of the scene, had kept up a re- 

tenue very different from her usual manners. 

Vanslyperken took his sword, and appeared to feel his courage return—why 
not? he was armed, and in company with only one woman, and he sought re- 
venge. 

He rang the bell, and the landlady appeared. 

‘* Landlady,” cried Vanstyperken, ‘ you’ll send for a constable directly. Obey 
me, or I'll put you down as a party to the robbery which has been committed. I 
say, aconstable immediately. Refuse on your peril, woman; a king’s officer 
has been robbed and ill-treated. 

“ Lauk-a-mercy, a constable, sir. 
cation.” 

‘Silence, woman : send for a constable immediately.” 

“Do you hear, Mrs. Wilcox,”’ said Moggy, very quietly, ‘Mr. Vanslyperken 
wants a constable. Send for one by all means.” 

“Oh! certainly, ma’am, if you wish it,” said the landlady, quitting the room. 

“Yes, you infamous woman, I'll teach you to rob and ill-treat people in this 
way.” 

OS Mtesy on me, Mr. Vanslyperken, why I never interfered.” 

“« Ay, ay, that’s all very well; but you’ll tell another story when you're all be- 
fore the authorities.” 

“‘ Perhaps I shall, replied Moggy, earelessly. 
good evening, Mr. Vanslyperken.”’ 

Thereupon Mr. Vanslyperken very valourously drew his sword, and flourished 
it over his head. 

“ You don't pass here, Mrs. Salisbury. No, no—it’s my turn now.” 

“Your turn now, you beast !”’ retorted Moggy. ‘‘ Why, if I wished to pass, 
this poker would soon clear the way; but I can pass without that, and I will give 
you the countersign. Hark! a word in your ear, you wretch. You are in my 
power. You have sent for a constable, and 1 swear by my owa Jemmy’s little 
finger, which is worth your old shrivelled carcase, that I shall give you in charge 
of the constable.” 

“Me!” exclaimed Vanslyperken. 

“ Yes, you—you wretch—you scum. NowI am going, stop meif you dare. 
Walls have ears, so I'll whisper. If you wish to send a constable after me, you'll 
find me at the house of the Jew Lazarus. Do you understand?” 

Vanslyperken started back as if an adder had come before him, his sword 
dropped out of his hand, he stood transfixed. 

“May I go now, Mr. Vanslyperken, or amI to wait for the constable! Silence 
gives consent,”’ continued Moggy, making a mock curtsey, and walking out of 
the room. 

For a minute, Vanslyperken remained in the same position. At last, bursting 
with his feelings, he snatched up his sword, put it into the sheath, and was about 
to quit the room, when in came the landlady with the constable. 

“ You vants me, sir!” said the man. 

“T did,” stammered Vanslyperken, “but she is gone.” 

“T must be paid for my trouble, sir, if you please.” 

Vanslyperken had again to pull out his purse ; but this time he hardly felt the 
annoyance, for in his mind’s eye his neck was already in the halter. He put the 
money into the man’s hand without speaking, and then left the room, the land- 
lady curtseying very low, and hoping that she soon should again have the plea- 
sure of his company at the Wheatsheaf.—To be continued. 


SSE EE 
TERENCE O’SHAUGHNESSY’S FIRST ATTEMPT TO 
GET MARRIED. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “STORIES OF WATERLOO.” 

Yes—here I am, Terence O'Shaughnessy, an honest major of foot, five feet 
eleven and a half, and forty-one, if I only live till Michaelmas. Kicked upon 
the world before the down had blackened on my chin, Fortune and I have been 
wrestling from the cradle ;—and yet I had little to tempt the jade’s malevolence 
The youngest son of an excellent gentleman, who, with an ill-paid rental of 
twelve hundred pounds, kept his wife in Bath, and his hounds in Tipperary, my 


I'm sure you've had a very pleasant jollifi- 
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patrimony would have scarcely purchased tools for a highwayman, when in 
my tenth year my father’s sister sent for me to Roundwood; for, hearing that 
I was regularly going to the devil, she had determined to redeem me, if she 
could. 

My aunt Honor was the widow of a captain of dragoons, who got his quietus 
in the Low Countries some years before I saw the light. His relict had, in com- 
pliment te the memory of her departed lord, eschewed matrimony, and, like a 
Christian woman, devoted her few and evil days to cards and religion. She was 
a true specimen of an Irish dowager. Her means were small, her temper short. 
She was stiff as a ramrod, and proud as a field-marshal. To her, my education 
and future settlement in life were entirely confided, as one brief month deprived 
me of both parents. My mother died in a state of insolvency, greatly regretted 
by every body in Bath to whom she was indebted ; and before her disconsolate 
husband had time to overlook a moiety of the card claims transmitted for his 
liquidation, he broke his neck in attempting to leap the pound-wall ef Oranmore, 
for a bet of a rump and dozen. Of course he was waked, and buried like a gen- 
tleman,—every thing sold off by the creditors—my brothers sent to school— 
and I left to the tender mercy and sole management of the widow of Captain 
O’Finn. 

My aunt’s guardianship continued seven years, and at the expiration of that 
time I was weary of her thrall, and she tired of my tutelage. I was now at an 
age when some walk of life must be selected and pursued. For any honest 
avocation I had, as it was universally admitted, neither abilities nor inclination. 
What was to be done? and how was I to be disposed of! A short deliberation 
showed that there was but one path for me to follow, and I was handed over to 
that refugium peccatorum, the army, and placed as a volunteer in a regiment 
just raised, with a promise from the colonel that I should be promoted to the first 
ensigney that became vacant. 

Great was our mutual joy when Mrs. O’Finn and I were about to part com- 
pany. I took an affectionate leave of all my kindred and acquaintances, and 
even, in the fulness of my heart, shook hands with the sehoolmaster, though in 
boyhood I had devoted him to the infernal gods fer his wanton barbarity. But 
my tenderest parting was reserved for my next-door neighbour, the belle among 
the village beauties, and presumptive heiress to the virtues and estates of Quarter- 
master Mac Gawly. Ry. 

Biddy Mac Gawley was a year younger than myself; and, to do her justice, a 
picture of health and comeliness. Lord! what an eye she had!—and her leg ! 
nothing but the gout would prevent a man from following it, to the very end of 
Oxford-street. Biddy and I were next neighbours—our houses joined—the gar- 
dens were only separated by a low hedge, and by standing on an inverted flower- 
pot one could accomplish a kiss across it easily. ‘There was no harm in the 
thing—it was merely for the fun of trying an experiment—and when a geranium 
was damaged, we left the blame upon the cats. 

Although there was a visiting acquaintance between the retired quartermaster 
and the relict of the defunct dragoon, never had any cordiality existed between 
the houses. My aunt O’Finn was as lofty in all things appertaining to her con- 
sequence, as if she had been the widow of a common-councilman; and Roger 
Mac Gawly, having scraped together a good round sum, by the means quarter- 
masters have made money since the days of Julius Cesar, was not inclined to 
admit any inferiority on his part. Mrs. O’Finn could never imagine that any 
circumstance could remove the barrier in dignity which stood between the non- 
commissioned officer and the captain. While arguing on the saw, that ‘a living 
ass is better than a dead lion,” Roger contended that he was as good a man as 
Captain O’Finn ; he, Roger, being alive and merry in the town of Ballinamore, 
while the departed commander had been laid under a ‘“ counterpane of daisies ”’ 
in some counterscarp in the Low Countries. Biddy and I laughed at the feuds 
of our superiors ; and on the evening of a desperate blow-up, we met at sunset 
in the garden—agreed that the old people were fools—and resolved that nothing 
should interrupt our friendly relations. Of course the treaty was ratified with a 
kiss, for I recollect that next morning the cats were heavily censured for cap- 
sizing a box of mignonette. 

No wonder then, that I parted from Biddy with regret. I sat with her till we 
heard the quartermaster scrape his feet at the hall-door on his return from his 
club, and kissing poor Biddy tenderly, as Roger entered by the front, I levanted 
by the back-door. I fancied myself desperately in love, and was actually dream- 
ing of my dulcinea when my aunt’s maid called me before day, to prepare for the 
stage-coach that was to convey me to my regiment in Dublin. 

In a few weeks an ensigncy dropped in, and I got it. ‘Time slipped insensibly 
away—months became years—and three passed before I revisited Ballinamore. 
I heard, at stated periods, from Mrs. O’Finn. ‘The letters were generally a detail 
of bad luck or bad health. For the last quarter she had never marked honours— 
or for the last week closed an eye with rheumatism and lumbago. Still, as these 
jérémiades covered my small allowance, they were welcome as a lover's billet. 
Of course, in these despatches the neighbours were duly mentioned, and every 
calamity occurring since her “last,’’ was faithfully chronicled. The Mac Gawlys 
held a conspicuous place in my aunt’s quarterly notices. Biddy had got a new 
gown—or Biddy had got a new piano—but since the dragoons had come to town 
there was no bearing her. Young Hastings was never out of the house—she 
hoped it would end well—but every body knew a light dragoon could have little 
respect for the daughter of a quartermaster; and Mrs. O’Finn ended her obser- 
vations by hinting that if Roger went seldomer to his club, and Biddy more fre- 
quently to mass, why probably in the end it would be better for both of them. 


I re-entered the well-remembered street of Ballinamore late in the evening, 
after an absence of three years. My aunt was on a visit, and she had taken that 
as a convenient season for having her domicile newly painted. I halted at the 
inn, and after dinner strolled over the way to visit my quondam acquaintances, the 
Mac Gawlys. 

If I had intended a surprise, my design would have been a failure. The 
quartermaster’s establishment were on the qu? vive. The fact was, that since the 
removal of the dragoons, Ballinamore had been dull as ditch-water; the arrival 
of a stranger in a postchaise, of course had created a sensation in the place, and, 
before the driver had unharnessed, the return of Lieutenant O'Shaughnessy was 
regularly gazetted, and the Mac Gawlys, in anticipation of a visit, were ready to 
receive me. 

I knocked at the door, and a servant with a beefsteak collar opened it. Had 
Roger mounted a livery! Ay—faith—there it was; and I began to recollect 
that my aunt O’Finn had omened badly from the first moment a squadron of the 
13th lights had entered Ballinamore. 

I found Roger in the hall. He shook my hand, swore it was an agreeable sur- 
prise, ushered me into the dining-room, and called for hot water and tumblers. 
We sat down. Deeply did he interest himself in all that had befallen me— deep- 
ly regret the absence of my honoured aunt—but I must not stay at the inn, I 
should be his guest ; and, to my astonishment, it was announced that the gen- 
tleman in the red collar had been already despatched to transport my luggage to 
the house. Excuses were idle. Roger's domicile was to be head-quarters ; and 
when I remembered my old flame, Biddy, I concluded that I might for the short 
time I had to stay, be in a less agreeable establishment than the honest quarter- 
masters’s. 

I was mortified to hear that Biddy had been indisposed. It was a bad cold, 
she had not been out fora month; but she would muffle herself, and meet me 
in the drawing-room. This, too, was unluckily a night of great importance in 
the club. The new curate was to be balloted for; Roger had proposed him ; 
and, ergo, Roger, asa true man, was bound to be present at the ceremony. The 
thing was readily arranged. We finished a second tumbler, the quartermaster 
betook himself to the King’s Arms, and the lieutenant, meaning myself, to the 
drawing-room of my old inamorita. 

There was a visible change in Roger’s domicile. The house was newly pa- 
pered; and, leaving the livery aside, there was a great increase of gentility 
throughout the whole establishment. Instead of bounding to the presence by 
three stairs at a time, as I used to do in lang syne, I was ceremoniously paraded 
to the lady’s chamber by him of the beefsteak collar; and there, reclining lan- 
guidly on a sofa, and wrapped in a voluminous shawl, Biddy Mac Gawly held out 
her hand to welcome her old confederate. 

“My darling Biddy !”—*My dear Terence!” and the usual preliminaries 
were got over. I looked at my old flame—she was greatly changed, and three 
years had wrought a marvellous alteration. I left her a sprightly girl—she was 
now a woman—and decidedly a very pretty one ; although the rosiness of seven- 
teen was gone, and a delicacy that almost indicated bad health had succeeded ; 
“but,” thought I, “it ’s all owing to the cold.” 

There was a guarded propriety in Biddy’s bearing, that appeared almost un- 
natural. ‘The warm advances of old friendship were repressed; and one who 
had mounted a flower-pot to kiss me across a hedge, recoiled from any exhibition 
of our former tenderness. Well, it was all as it should be. Then I was a boy 
and nowaman. Young women cannot be too particular, and Biddy Mac Gawly, 
rose higher in my estimation. 

Biddy was stouter than she promised to be, when we parted, but the eye was 
as dark and lustrous, and the ankle as taper as when it last had demolished a ge- 
ranium. Gradually her reserve abated ; old feelings removed a constrained for- 
mality—we laughed and talked—ay—and kissed as we had done formerly ; and 
when the old quartermaster's latch-key was heard unclosing the street-door, I 
found myself admitting in confidence and a whisper, that “I would marry if I 
could.” What reply Biddy would have returned, I cannot tell, for Roger sum- 
mongd me to the parlour; and as her cold prevented her from venturing down, 
she bade me an affectionate good-night. Of course she kissed me at parting 
—and it was done as ardently and innocently as if the hawthorn hedge di- 
vided us. 

Roger had left his companions earlier than he usually did, in order to honour 
me, his guest. The new butler paraded oysters, and down we sat téte-d-téte. | 
When supper was removed, and each had fabricated a red-hot tumbler from the | 
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tea-kettle, the quartermaster stretched his long legs across the hearth-rug and 
with great apparent solicitude inquired into all that had befallen me since L had 
assumed the shoulder-knot and taken to the trade of war. 

‘Humph !’—he observed—‘ two steps in three years; not bad consider 
there was neither money nor interest. D— it! I often wish that Biddy was 
boy. Never was such a time to purchase on. More regiments to be raised, and 
promotion will be at a discount. Sir Hugh Haughton married a stockbroker's 
widow with half a plum, and paid in the two thousand I had lent him. Zounds! 
if Biddy were a boy, and that money well applied, I would have her a regiment 
in a twelvemonth.” 

“Phew!” I thought to myself. “I see what the old fellow is driving at.” 

“There never would be such another opportunity,” Roger continued. « An 
increased force will produce an increased difficulty in effecting it. Men will be 
worth their own weight in money; and d— me, a fellow who could raise a few 
might have any thing he asked for.” ; 

I remarked that, with some influence and a good round sum, recruits might 
still be found. 

“ Ay, easy enough, and not much money either, if one knew how to go about 
the thing. Get two or three smart chaps; let them watch fairs and patterns, 
mind their hits when the bumpkins got drunk, and find out when fellows were 
hiding from a warrant. D— me, I would raise a hundred, while you would say 
Jack Robison. Pay a friendly magistrate ; attest the scoundrels before they 
were sober enough to cry off, bundle them to the regiment next moming ; and if 
a rascal ran away after the commanding officer passed a receipt for him, why all 
the better, far you could relist him when he came home again.” 

I listened attentively, though in all this the cloven foot appeared. The whole 
was the plan of acrimp; and, if Roger was not belied, trafficking in “ food for 
powder,” had realized more of his wealth than slop-shoes and short measure. 

During the development of his project for promotion, the quartermaster and J 
had found it necessary to replenish frequently, and with the third tumbler Roger 
came nearer to business. 

‘Often thought it a pity, and often said so in the club, that a fine smashing fe]. 
low like you, Terence, had not the stuff to push you on. What the devil signi- 
fies family, and all that balderdash. ‘There’s your;aunt, worthy woman ; but sky- 
high about a dead captain. D— me, all folly. Were I a young man, I'd get 
hold of some girl with the wherewithal, and I would double-distance half the 
highfliers for a colonelcy.” 

This was pretty significant—Roger had come to the scratch, and there was no 
mistaking him. We separated for the night. I dreamed, and in fancy was 
blessed with a wife, and honoured with acommand. Nothing could be more en- 
trancing than my visions ; and when the quartermaster’s maitre d’hdtel roused 
me in the morning, I was engaged in a friendly argument with my beloved Biddy, 
as to which of his grandfathers our heir should be called after, and whether the 
lovely babe should be christened Roderick or Roger. 

Biddy was not at breakfast ; the confounded cold still confined her to her apart- 
ment; but she hoped to meet me at dinner, and I must endure her absence until 
then, asI best could. Having engaged to return at five, I walked out to visit my 
former acquaintances. From all of them I received a warm welcome, and all ex- 
hibited some surprise at hearing that I was domesticated with the quartermaster, 
I comprehended the cause immediately. My aunt and Roger had probably a 
fresh quarrel; but his delicacy had prevented him from communicating it. This 
certainly increased my respect for the worthy man, and made me estimate his 
hospitality the more highly. Still there was an evident reserve touching the 
Mac Gawlys; and once or twice, when dragoons were mentioned, I fancied I 
could detect a significant look pass between the persons with whom I was con- 
versing. 

It was late when I had finished my calls; Roger had requested me to be re- 
gular to time, and five was fast approaching. I turned my steps towards his 
dwelling-place, when, at a corner of a street, 1 suddenly encountered an old 
schoolfellow on horseback, and great was our mutual delight at meeting so unex- 
pectedly. We were both hurried, however, and consequently our greeting was a 
short one. After a few general questions and replies, we were on the point of 
separating, when my friend pulled up. 

‘But where are you hanging out !”’ said Frederick Maunsell. 
aunt is absent.”—‘* I am at old Mac Gawly’s.”’ 

“The devil you are! Of course you heard all about Biddy and young Has- 
tings '’—* Not a syllable. Tell it to me.” 

“T have not time—it’s a long story; but come to breakfast, and I'll give all 
the particulars in the morning. Adieu!” He struck the spurs to his horse, ard 
cantered off, singing— 


‘TI know your 


‘*Oh! she loved a bold dragoon, 
With his long sword, saddle, bridle.” 

I was thunderstruck. ‘‘Confound the dragoon!” thought I, “and his long 
sword, saddle, and bridle, into the bargain. Gad! I wish Maunsell had told me 
what it was. Well—what, suppose I ask Biddy herself!” I had half resolved 
that evening to have asked her a very different question; but, faith! I deter- 
mined now to make some inquiries touching Cornet Hastings of the 13th, be- 
fore Miss Biddy Mac Gawly should be invited to become Mrs. O'Shaughnessy. 

My host announced that dinner was quite ready, and I found Biddy in the eat- 
ing-room. She was prettily dressed, as an invalid should be ; and, notwithstand- 
ing her cold, looked remarkably handsome. I should to a certainty have been 
over head and ears in love, had not Maunsell’s inuendo respecting the young dra- 
goon operated as a damper. 

Dinner proceeded as dinners always do, and Roger was bent on hospitality. I 
fancied that Biddy regarded me with some interest, while momentarily I felt an 
increasing tenderness that would have ended, I suppose, in a direct declaration, 
but for the monitory hint which I had received from my old schoolfellow. I was 
dying to know what Maunsell’s allusion pointed at, and I casually threw out a 
feeler. 

“ And you are so dull, you say? 
sadly. 
tings?” 

I never saw an elderly gentleman and his daughter more confused. Biddy 
blushed like a peony, and Roger seemed desperately bothered, At last the 
quartermaster responded, 

‘Fact is—as a military man, showed the cavalry some attention—constantly 
at the house—anxious to be civil—helped them to make out forage—but d—d 
wild—obliged to cut, and keep them at a distance.” 

** Ay, Maunsell hinted something of that.” 

I thought Biddy would have fainted, and Roger grew red as the footman’s 
collar. 

“Pshaw! d—d gossiping chap that Maunsell. Young Hastings— infernal 
hemp—used to ride with Biddy. Persuaded her to get on a horse of his—ran away 
—threw her—confined at this inn for a week—never admitted him to my house 
afterwards.” 

Oh! here was the whole mystery unravelled! No wonder Roger was indig- 
nant, and that Biddy would redden at the recollection. It was devilish unhand- 
some of Mr. Hastings; and I expressed my opinion in a way that evidently 
pleased my host and his heiress, and showed how I disapproved of the conduct 
of that rowé the dragoon. 

{i My fair friend rose to leave us. Her shaw! caught in the chair, and I was 
struck with the striking change a few years had effected in my old playfellow. 
She was grown absolutely stout. I involuntarily noticed it. 

“Lord! Biddy, how fat you are grown !”’ 

A deeper blush than even when J] named that luckless dragoon, flushed to her 
very brows at the observation, while the quartermaster rather testily exclaimed, 

** Ay, she puts on her clothes as if they were tossed on with a pitchfork, since 
she got this cold. D— it! Biddy, I say, tighten yourself, woman! Tighten 
yourself, or I won’t be plased !” 

Well, here was a load of anxiety removed, and Maunsell’s mischievous innuendo 
satisfactorily explained away. Biddy was right in resenting the carelessness that 
exposed her to ridicule and danger; and it was a proper feeling in the old quarter- 
master to cut the man who would mount his heiress on a break-neck horse. 
Gradually we resumed the conversation of last night—there was the regiment, if I 
chose to have it—and when Roger departed for the club, I made up my mind, while 
ascending the stairs, to make a splice with Biddy, and become Colonel O'Shaugh- 
nvssy. 

T lien determined, I need not particularise what passed upon the sofa. My 
wooing was short, sharp, decisive ; and no affected delicacy restrained Biddy from 
confessing that the flame was mutual. My fears had been moonshine ; my sUS- 
picions groundless. Biddy had not valued the dragoon a brass button : and—poor 
soul !—she hid her head upon my shoulder, and, in a soft whisper, acknowledged 
that she never had cared a traneetne* for any body in the wide world but myself ! 

It was a moment of exquisite delight. I told her of my prospects, and men- 
tioned the quartermaster’s conversation. Biddy listened with deep attention. She: 
blushed—strove to speak—stopped—was embarrased. I pressed her to be 
courageous ; andatlast she deposited her head upon my breast, and bashfully 
hinted that Roger was old—avarice was the vice of age—he was fond of money 
—he was hoarding it certainly for her : but still, it would be better that my pro- 
motion should be secured. Roger had now the cash in his own possession. If we 
were married without delay, it would be transferred at once : whereas something that 
might appear to him advantageous, might offer, and induce her father to invest it. 
But she was really shocked at herself—such a proposition would appear £0 indeli- 
cate; butstill a husband’s interests were too dear to be sacrificed to maiden 
timidity. 

I never estimated Biddy’s worth till now. She united the foresight of @ sage 
with the devotion of a woman. I would have been insensible indeed, had I not 


Yes, Biddy, you must miss the dragoons 
By the way, there was a friend of mine here. Did you know Tom Has- 
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testified my regard and admiration ; and Biddy was still parting 9m shoulder, 
when the quartermaster’s latch-key announced his return from the clu . 4 

‘After supper I apprised Roger of my passion for his daughter, an modes i 
admitted that I had found favour in her sight. He heard my communes ay. 
frankly confessed that I was a son-in-law he most approved of. ange - . 7 
the favourable reception of my suit I ventured to hint at an early day, and pieade 
‘+a short leave between returns,” for precipitancy. The quartermaster met me 
~ When people wished to marry, why, delay was balderdash. Matters —_ 
be quickly and quietly managed. His money was ready—no bonds or vars its 
_-a clean thousand in hand, and another the moment an opening to purchase a 
step should occur. No use in mincing matters among friends. Mrs. O'Finn ~~ 
an excellent woman : she was a true friend, and a good Catholic : but, d—it, s “7 
had old-world notions about family, and in pride the devil was a foolto her. If 
she came home before the ceremony, there woald be an endless fuss ; and Roger 
concluded by suggesting that we should be married the next evening, and give 

»y honoured aunt an agreeable surprise.” ; 
» That was precisely what I wanted ; and a happier man never pressed a pillow 
than I, after my interesting colloquy with the quartermaster. 

The last morning of my celibacy dawned. I met Roger only at the breakfast 
table; for my beloved Biddy, between cold and virgin trepidation, was hors de 
combat and signified in a tender billet her intention to keep her chamber, until the 
happy hour arrived that should unite us in the silken bonds of Hymen. The 
quartermaster undertook to conduct the nuptial preparation ;afriend of his would 
perform the ceremony, and the quieter the thing was done the better. After 
breakfast he set out to complete all matrimonial arrangements, and I strolled into 
the garden to ruminate on my approaching happiness, and bless Heaven for the 
treasure I was destined to possess in Biddy Mac Gawly. 

No place could have been more appropriately selected for tender meditation. 
There was the conscious hedge, that had witnessed the first kiss of love; ay, and 
for aught I knew to the contrary, identical flower-pot on which her sylphic form 
had rested: sylahic it was no longer, for the slender girl had ripened into 
a stout and comely gentlewoman : and she would be mine—mine that very evening. 

“Ah! Terence,” I said in an under-tone, “ few men at twenty-one have drawn 
such a prize. A thousand pounds! ready cash—a regiment in perspective—a 
wife in hand; sueh a wife—young, artless, tender, and attached. By everything 
matrimonial, you have the luck of thousands !” 

My soliloquy was interrupted by a noise on the other side of the fence. I looked 
over. It was my aunt’s maid ; and great was our mutual astonishment. Judy 
blessed herself, as she ejaculated— 

* Holy Virgin! Master Terence, is that you?” 

| satisfied her of my identity, and learned to my unspeakable surprise that my aunt 
had returned unexpectedly, and that she had not the remotest suspicion that her 
atlectionate nephew, myself, was cantoned within pistol-shot. Without considera- 
tion | hopped over the hedge, and next minute was inthe presence of my honour- 
ed protectress, the relict of the departed captain. 

“ Blessed angel!” exclaimed Mrs. O’Finn, as she took me to her arms and fa- 
youred me with a kiss, in whichthere was more blackguard* than ambrosia. 
“ Arrah ! Terence, jewel ; what the devil drove ye here! Lord pardon me for 
mentioning him !” 

My duty, dear aunt. Iam but a week landed from Jersey, and could not rest 
till I got leave from the colonel to run down between returns, and pay you a hurried 
visit. Lord ! how well you look !” 

«Ah! then, Terence, jewel, it’s hard for me to look well, consideringthe way 
I have been fretted by the tenants, and afflicted with the lumbago. Denis Clark 
—may the widow's curse follow him wherever he goes ! 











!—bundled off to America 
with a neighbour's wife, and a year and a half’s rent along with her, the thief! 
And then, since Holland tide, I have not had a day’s health.” 

‘Well, from your looks I should never have supposed it. 
ing at Meldrum Castle ?” 

“ Yes, faith, and a dear visit it was. Nothing but half-crown whist, and un- 
limited brag. Lost seventeen points last Saturday night. It was Sunday morning, 
Lord pardon us for playing! But what was that to my luck yesterday evening ! 
Bragged twice for large pools, with red nines and black knaves : and Mrs. Cooney, 
both times, showed naturalaces! If ever woman sold herself, she has. The 
Lord stand between us and evil! Well, Terence, you'll be expecting your quar- 
ter’s allowance. We'll make it out somehow—Heigh-ho! Between bad cards 
and runaway tenants, I can’t attend to my soul as I ought, and Holy Week 
coming !”’ 

I expressed due sympathy for her losses, and regretted that her health, bodily 
and spiritual, was so indifferent. 

“I have no good news for you, Terence,” continued Mrs. O’Finn. ‘* Your 
brother Arthur is following your poor father’s example, and ruining himéelf with 
hounds and horses. He's a weak and wilful man, and nothing can save him, I fear. 
Though he never treated me with proper respect, I strove to patch up a match be- 
tween him and Miss Mac Teggart. Five thousand down upon the nail, and three 
hundred a year, failing her mother. I asked her here on a visit, and, though he 
had ridden past without calling on me, wrote him my plan, and invited him to 
meet her. What do you think, Terence, was his reply! Why, that Miss Mac 
Teggart might go to Bath, for he would have no call to my swivel-eyed cus- 
tomers. There was a return for my kindness! as if a woman with five thousand 
down, and three hundred a year in expectation, was required to look straight. Ah! 
Terence, I wish you had been here. She went to Dublin, and was picked up in 
a fortnight.” 

Egad! here was an excellent opportunity to broach my own success. ‘There 
could be no harm in making the commander's widow a confidante ; and, after all, 
she had a claim upon me as my early protectress. 

“My dear aunt, I cannot be surprised at your indignation. Arthur was a fool, 
and lost an opportunity that never may occur again. In fact my dear Madam, I 
intended to have given you an agreeable surprise. I—I—I am on—the very brink 
of matrimony !”’ 

“Holy Bridget!” exclaimed Mrs. O'Finn, as she crossed herself devoutly. 

“ Yes, ma’am. I am engaged to a lady with two thousand pounds.” 

“Is it ready, Terence?” said my aunt.— Down on the table, before the priest 
puts on his vestment.”’ 

* Arrah—my blessing attend ye, Terence. 
Is she young ?”’—* Just twenty.” 

“im she good-looking!”—* More than that, extremely pretty, innocent and 
artless.” 

*Arrah—give me another kiss, for I’m proud of ye ;’ 
Tepresentative clasped me in her arms. 

But the family, Terence ; remember the old stock. Is she one of us?”— 
“Sue is highly respectable. An only daughter, with excellent expectations.” 

“What is her father, Terence ?”—“ A soldier, ma’am.” 

* Lord '—quite enough. He's by profession a gentleman; and we can’t ex- 
pect to find every day, descendants from the kings of Connaught, like the 
U'Shaughnessys and the O’Finns. But when is it to take place, Terence ?” 
Sat ity, faith, ma‘am, it was a bit of a secret; but I can keep nothing from 

And why should ye? Haven't I been to you more than a mother, Terence ?” 

“Tam to be married this evening.” 

‘This evening! Holy Saint Patrick! and you're sure of the money! It’s 
hot @ rent-charge—nothing of bills or bonds ?” 

‘Nothing but bank-notes ; nothing but the aragudh-sheese.’’+ 
sae gh! my blessing be about ye night and day. Arrah, Terence, what's her 
Same 

“You'll not mention it. We want the thing done quietly.” 

Res Augh, Terence; and do you think I would let any thing ye told me slip? 
By this crozs,"—and Mrs. O’Finn bisected the forefinger of her left hand with the 
Corresponding digit of the right one; “the face of clay shall never be the wiser 
Oi any thing ye mention !” 

After this desperate adjuration there was no refusing my aunt’s request. 

“You know her well,”—and I looked extremely cunning. 

a Do I, Terence ? Let me see—I have it. It’s Ellen Robinson. No—though 
“et money’s safe, there’s but five hundred ready.” 

“Guess again, aunt.” 

i. Is it Bessie Lioyd! No—though the old miller is rich as a Jew, he would 
“O* Part a guinea to save the whole human race, or make his daughter a duchess.” 
= ar from the mark as ever, aunt.” 

. Well,” returned Mrs. O’Finn, with a sigh, ‘I’m fairly puzzled.” 

. te W hisper '” and I playfully took her hand, and put my lips close to her cheek. 


t is— 


But you were visit- 


I knew you would come to good. 


, 


and Captain O’Finn’s 


. bs ho '—who, for the sake of Heaven ?”—« Biddy Mac Gawly !” 
minbieat hie ejaculated the captain's relict, as she sank upon achair. “I’m 
; o_ . vive me my salts, there. Terence O'Shaughnessy, don’t touch me. 
, Put the cross between us,” and she made a crucial flourish with her hand. “ You 
ae me, ye villain. Holy Virgin! what sins have I committed, that I 
mr: be disgraced in my old age! Meat never crossed my lips of a Friday; I 
, - “ pate mass, and never missed confession; and, when the company were 
vnest, played as fair as every body else. 
Pat O'Finn. Oh! murder! murder!” 
inl oe eae ent If Roger Mac Gawly had been a highwayman, his 
‘+ soma ald not have been an object of greater horror to Mrs. O’Finn. At last 
euteneed af words to attempt to reason with her, but to my desultory appeals she 
. i. ‘ abuse fit only for a pickpocket to receive. 
far me, madam.”—“ Oh, you common ommadawn !""t 


_— 


* Coarse Irish snuff. 


t ANGLIcE, cash down. + ANGLICcB, a fool. 


I wish I was at peace with poor dear | 

















‘For Heaven's sake, listen !”—“Oh! that the O’Fians and the O’Shaugh- 
neseys should be disgraced by a mean-spirited gommouge* of your kind !” 

** You won't hear me.”—“ Biddy Mac Gawly!”’ she exclaimed. ‘ Why, bad 
as my poor brother, your father, was—and though he too married a devil that help- 
ed to ruin him, she was at all events a lady in her own right, and cousin-german 
to Lord Lowestoffe. But—you—you unfortunate disciple.” 

. I began to wax warm, for my aunt complimented me with all the abuse she 
could muster, and there never was a cessation but when her breath failed. 

= Why, what have Idone! Whatam I about doing!” I demanded.—“ Just 
ers | returned Mrs. O’Finn, ‘to make a Judy Fitzsimmons mother of your- 
$s i 

‘* And is it,” said I, “because Miss Mac Gawly can't count her pedigree from 
Fin Macoul that she should not discharge the duties of a wife ?”’ 

My aunt broke in upon me. 

be There's one thing certain, that she'll discharge the duties of a mother. 
Heavens ! if you had married a girl with only a blast,t your connexions might 
brazen it out. But a woman in such a bare-faced condition !—as if her staying 
in me house these three months could blind the neighbours, and close their 
mouths.” 

‘* Well, in the devil's name, will you say what objection exists to Biddy Mac 
Gawly making mea husband to-night !”"—“ And a papa in three montiis after- 
wards !”” rejoined my loving aunt. 

Ifa shell had burst in the bivouac, I could not have been more electrified. 
Dark suspicions flashed across my mind—a host of circumstances confirmed my 
~arungh and I implored the widow of the defunct dragoon to tell me all she 

new. 

Tt was a simple, although, as far as I was concerned, not a flattering narrative. 
Biddy had commenced an equestrian novitiate under the tutelage of Lieutenant 
Hastings. Her progress in the art of horsemanship was, no doubt, very satisfac- 
tory, and the pupil and the professor frequently rode out ¢éte-d-téte. Biddy, poor 
soul! was fearful of exhibiting any mal-addresse, and of course, roads less fre- 
quented than the king’s highway were generally chosen for her riding lessons. 
Gradually these excursions became extensive ; twilight, and in summer too, often 
fell, before the quartermaster’s heiress had returned ; and on one unfortunate oc- 
casion she was absent for a week. ‘This caused a desperate commotion in the 
town; the dowagers and old maids sat in judgment on the case, and declared 
Biddy no longer visitable. In vain her absence was ascribed to accident—a horse 
had run away—she was thrown—her ankle sprained—and she was detained una- 
voidably at a country inn until the injury was abated. 

In this state of things the dragoons were ordered off; and it was whispered 
that there had been a desperate blow-up between the young lady’s preceptor the 
lieutenant, and her papa the quartermaster. Once only had Biddy ventured out 
upon the mall ; but she was cut dead by her quondam acquaintances. From that 
day she seldom appeared abroad ; and when she did, it was always in the even- 
ing, and then closely muffled up. No wonder scandal was rife touching the 
causes of her seclusion. A few charitably ascribed it to bad health—others tu 
disappointment—but the greater proportion of the fair sex attributed her confine- 
ment to the true cause, and whispered that Miss Mac Gawly was ‘‘as ladies wish- 
ed to be who love their lords.” 

Here was a solution of the mystery! It was now pretty easy to comprehend 
why Biddy was swathed like a mummy, and Roger so ready with his cash. No 
wonder the demoziselle was anxious to abridge delay, and the old crimp so obliging 
in procuring a priest and preparing all requisite matters for immediate hymeneals. 
What was to be done! What, but denounce the frail fair one, and annihilate that 
villain her father. Without a word of explanation I caught up my hat, and left 
the house in a hurry, and Mrs. O’Finn in a state of nervousness that threatened 
to become hysterical. 

When I reached the quartermaster’s habitation, I hastened to my own apart- 
ment, and got my traps together in double-quick time. I intended to have abdi- 
cated quietly, and favoured the intended Mrs. O'Shaughnessy with an epistle 
communicating the reasons that induced me to decline the honour of her hand ; 
but on the landing my worthy father-in-law cut off my retreat, and a parting 
téte-d-téte became unavoidable. He appeared in great spirits at the success of 
his interview with the parson. 

‘“ Well, Terence, I have done the business. The old chap made a parcel of 
objections; but he’s poor as Lazarus—slily slipped him ten pounds, and that 
quieted his scruples. He’s ready at a moment’s warning.’’-—‘ He’s a useful per- 
son,”’ I replied drily ; “ and all you want is a son-in-law.” 

‘A what?” exclaimed the father of Miss Biddy.—* A son-in-law !” 

‘“* Why, what the devil do you mean ?’—* Not a jot more or less than what I 
say. You have procured the priest, but I suspect the bridegroom will not be 
forthcoming.” 

‘« Zounds, sir! do you mean to treat my daughter with disrespect ?”—*‘* Upon 
consideration, it would be’ hardly fair to deprive my old friend Hastings of his 





pupil. Why, with another week’s private tuition Biddy might offer her services 
to Astley.” ; 
‘ Sir,—if you mean to be impertinent,—” and Roger began to bluster, while 


the noise brought the footman to the hall, and Miss Biddy to the banisters ‘ shaw!l- 
ed to the nose.’ I began to lose temper. 

““ Why, you infernal old crimp !”—* You audacious young scoundrel !”’ 

‘Oh, Jasus! gentlemen! Pace, for the sake of the blessed Mother!” cried 
the butler from below. 

“Father, jewel! Terence, my only love!” screamed Miss Biddy, over the 
staircase. ‘ What is the matter ?’”—* He wants to be off!” roared the quarter- 
master. 

“ Stop, Terence, or you'll have my life to answer for.”—* Lord, Biddy, how 
fat you are grown !” 

‘You shall fulfil your promise,” cried Roger, “ or I'll write tothe Horse Guards, 
afid memorial the commander-in-chief.”-—*t You may memorial your best friend 
the devil, you old crimp !” and I forced my way to the hall. 

‘‘Come back, you deceiver!” exclaimed Miss Mac Gawly.—“ Arrah, Biddy, 
go tighten yourself,” said I. 

** Oh, I’m fainting!” screamed Roger’s heiress. 

** Don’t let him out!” roared her sire. . 

The gentleman with the beefsteak collar made a demonstration to interrupt 
my retreat, and in return received a box on the ear that sent him half-way down 
the kitchen stairs. 

“There,” I said, “give that to the old rogue, your master, with my best com- 
pliments,’”—and bounding from the hall-door, Biddy Mac Gawley, like Lord 
Ullin’s daughter, ‘“ was left lamenting !” 

Well, there is no describing the rookawnt a blow-up like this, occasioned in a 
country town. I was unmercifully quizzed ; but the quartermaster and his heiress 
found it advisable to abdicate. Roger removed his household gods to the metro- 
polis—Miss Biddy favoured him in due time with a grandson ; and when I re- 
turned from South America, I learned that ‘this lost love of mine” had accom- 
panied a Welsh lieutenant to the hymeneal altar, who, not being ‘ over-particu- 
lar”’ about trifles, had obtained on the,same morning a wife, an heir, and an es- 
tate—with Roger’s blessing into the bargain. 





* A simpleton. + ANGLICE, 2 flaw of the reputation. 


t ANGLICE, confusion. 


OPENING OF THE THEATRE ROYAL, LITTLE 
PEDLINGTON.—{ By the author of Paul Pry.) 


Monday night—Quarter past eleven.—Just returned from the Theatre. Now, 
whilst the impression of all that I have witnessed is strong upon my mind, I will 
transfer it to the pages of my Journal. I shall claim for my record a reliance on 
its fidelity and impartiality, for I have not the honour of a personal acquaintance 
with Snoxell or with Waddle ; I dine neither with Tippleton nor with Gigs, nor 
do I sup with either Mrs. Biggleswade or Miss Julia Wriggles ; I never spoke to 
Mr. Dowlas, the author; I know not Mr. Strut the manager; have no desire to 
come out at his theatre, or to go in—without paying for my admission ; moreover, 
never having perpetrated a dramatic work, | have no “acceptation” to hope for, 
no “rejection” to fear:—the contrary of all or any of which circumstances 
might, possibly, give a slight bias to my statements. Not being a critic by pro- 
fession, it would, of course, be presumptuous in me to make the smallest claim 
to infallibility. My opinions, therefore, may be open to objection, honest though 
they be ; but what I state as fact, is fact; and this I will maintain, even though 
such high authorities as Mr. Fiat, of the “ Little Pedlington Dictator,” and Mr. 
Rummins, of “The Little Pedlington Weekly Observer,” should combine to 
gainsay me. ; 

According to the Guide-book, the performances formerly took place “in a 
commodious outhouse belonging to Mr. Sniggerston, the brewer, tastefully fitted 
up for the occasion.” But, about two years ago, an elegant theatre was erected. 
It is the work of Mr. Snargate, the celebrated architect of this place, and does 
infinite credit to his taste and skill. According to a minute estimate made by 
that gentleman, it was to cost exactly £671 15s. 74d.; and the estimate having 
been formed with the accuracy for which Mr. Snargate is upon all occasions dis- 
tinguished, the edifice, when finished, actually cost no more than £1343 11s. 
3#d.—only one farthing more than‘double the sum originally required! This 
money was raised in shares of five pound each, for which the subscribers were 
to receive five per cent. interest—when they could get it—and nothing more.— 
And it is gratifying to be enabled to add that (such is the prosperous state of the- 
atricals in Little Pedlington '!) the latter condition is punctually fulfilled. 

“ Tremendous ! Every place taken !” was the reply I received this morning to 
my question to the box-book keeper, as to whether he expected a full house.— 
This information, in addition to the notification at the foot of the play-bill, that 
the free-list would be suspended, and that not an order would be admitted, in- 
duced me to be at the theatre by half-past five precisely, the hour appointed for 
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I had taken ; for, on arriving at the theatre, which was not yet opened, I found 
crowds assembled at the doors. At the pit door I counted five persons; at the 
gallery seven ; whilst at the box entrance was a dense mass, composed of not 
fewer than eighteen or (I think I may venture to say) twenty. i 


for whatever purpose collected, to make each other as uncomfortable as they can. 


capable of accommodating five thousand, they will squeeze, jostle, shove ; push.” 
forwards, backwards, sideways ; they will do any thing but stand still, although || 
perfectly convinced they can “take nothing by their motion’’—save a few need- ° 
less bruises or a broken rib. I never but once heard a satisfactory reason for this 
propensity. ‘ Pray, Sir,” said a person who till that moment had been the back- 
most of a crowd, to another who had just joined it—“ Pray, Sir, have the kind- 
ness not to press upon me; it is unnecessary, since there is no one behind to 
press upon you!” ‘But there may be presently,” said the other; “ besides, 
Sir, where’s the good of being in a crowd if one mayn’t shove?” The good 
people here seemed to be of the same opinion ; for the seven who were assem- «! 
bled at the gallery-door (which by-the-by, is quite wide enough conveniently to 
allow of one person entering at a time, if they would but take the matter coolly): 
were jostling, squeezing, and kicking each other, as vigorously as if their lives 
had depended upon who should be first. But the great struggle was at the box- | 
entrance, which is between the other two. When the door—for there is but one, 
though of double the width of the last mentioned—when the door was thrown 
open the rush was overwhelming. Little Jack Hobbleday was in the midst of 
the crowd ; and, fairly carried off his legs, squeezed upwards and turned round by 
the pressure, he was borne along with his head above the others, and back fore-. 
most. An idea of the intensity of the pressure will be best conveyed in the 
words of Hobbleday himself. Gasping for breath, he cried. “This is awful! 
Tremenduous ! Shall be squeezed as flat asa pancake; know! shall. Never 
was such a crowd in Little Pedlington since the day I was born!” J followed the 
stream and entered. The others turning to the left, I did the same. A voice pro« 
ceeding from a head ensconced in a sort of pigeon-hole in the wall on the op- 
posite (the right-hand) side, cried ‘‘ Orders this way!” There was a simultan- 
eous rush of the whole party in that direction, and I was left standing alone. 
“* Money this oa !” exclaimed another voice issuing from a similar hole on the 
left-hand side. ‘There I presented the ticket which I had purchased in the morn- 
ing, and was admitted. I thought this arrangement judicious, for there was not 
a soul at the pay-door to incommode me. 
I took my seat. Presently I heard the voice of Hobbleday. He was convers- | 
ing, in an under tone, with the box-opener. 
‘“* Every place taken, I assure you, Sir,” said the latter. 
‘* My dear Jobs,” said Hobbleday, ‘‘ but you must find a seat for me. There,” 
(pointing to the bench on which I was sitting,) ‘there, next to that gentleman. 
a friend of mine. Expects me. Something of great importance to talk 

at,” 
** Quite impossible, Mr. Hobbleday,” said Jobs ; “every place in that box is 
taken and paid for.” 
** Come now, my dear Jobs,’’ continued the unextinguishable Hobbleday, “see 
what you can do for me; and when your benefit comes—ahem !—you’ll know 
where little Jack Hobbleday is to be found.” 
‘‘ First company !” cried Jobs throwing open the box-door : ‘‘ Mr. Hobbleday’s 
place : front row.” An Mr. Hobbleday took his seat beside me. 
“Glad to meet you of all people,” said my old acquaintance. “ Well, here we 
are in whole skins. Whatacrush! At one time thought I should give up the 
ghost. Worse inside the house than out. Such a crush at the free-door! Lucky 
for you, you paid—you escaped it. Miss Cripps got one of her sharp elbows 
stuck so deep in my ribs, I thought I felt it coming through on the other side—did, 
as I hope to be seved. Never get in the way of a woman with sharp elbows, if 
you can help it. Too bad of the manager, though! He ought to be ashamed of 
himself for not having some better arrangement for the accommodation of parties 
who come with orders. I’ve a great mind to write a letter to the ‘ Dictator ’ 
about it, and sign myself An INDEPENDENT PLAy-GoER.” 

‘You will have half the town on your side, Sir,” said I. 

Hobbleday made no reply to this, but said, in a tone of triumph, ‘‘ Well ; what 
think you of our neve theatre?” 


tune to see the old one ; but it is a pretty little theatre.” 

“Pretty !—Little!”” exclaimed Hobbleday: ‘‘ you mean splendid, immense! 
Why, it is more than double the size of Sniggerston’s out-house, in which the 
company used to perform! Little!—it will hold nearly three hundred people ! 
Little, indeed ! 
see nor hear s0 well.as in the old one. 
has such magnificent ideas !—does every thing on such a grand scale ! 
perhaps, after all: with the eyes of the universe upon him, and the character of 
such a place as Little Pedlington at stake, quite right.” 

“‘ For my own part,’’ ssid I, “‘ I am partial to a small theatre, wherein you may 


But, the fact is, Snargate, the architect, 


hare’s foot on his cheek ; where they can practise none of that roguery dignified 
by the term i//usion, but where paint is, palpably, paint, and tinsel, tinsel.” 

‘“‘ Exactly my notion, my dear fellow,” said Hobbleday: “in these good, sensi- 
ble, matter-of-fact, march-of-intellect times, rational folks won’t allow of any ad- 
vantage being taken of their imagination, even in a play-house.” 

The words “pretty” and “little,” which I had anfortunately used, were still 
operating uncomfortably upon Hobbleday’s mind. 

“And pray,’ said he, after a short pause, ‘‘ since you speak of the Theatre- 
Royal, Little Pedlington, as being pretty and little, what may be the size of the 
Theatre-Royal, London ’” 

“ Which of them ?” inquired I. 

“Which !”’ responded Hobbleday : ‘why, you talk asif you would have one 
believe you had half-a-dozen !”” 

“ More,” said I. 

“Ahem! I like that,”’ said he, in a tone sufficiently indicative of the value at 
which he estimated my veracity : ‘‘ perhaps you have eight t”’ 

«Go on again, Mr. Hobbleday,” replied 1. 

“ Twelve '—fourteen ?’’ continued he. 

“ You are still considerably within the number, Sir.” 

Hobbleday stared at me, drew in his breath, and, after emitting it again in a low 
whistle, said, ‘“‘ Well, I can’t go on guessing all night. In e word, how many 
have you got.” 

“« To confess the truth, Sir,” replied I, ‘‘ that is a question difficult to answer, 
inasmuch as there are several parts of the metropolis which I have not visited for 
nearly three weeks prior to my leaving it—each of which may (for anything that 
I can assert to the contrary) be at this moment provided with a theatre of its own. 
As, for instance : on my return to town, at the end of next week, I may find, 
newly erected, a ‘ Theatre-Royal, Cranborne Alley ;’ a ‘ Theatre-Royal, Holy- 
well Street ;’ ‘ Theatre-Royal, St. Giles’s ;’ a ‘ Theatre-Royal, Martlett Coutt ;’ 
and so forth,—all of which the play-going world stands especially in need of.”’ 

« But what right have they to them!” inquired Hobbleday. 

“ Right, Sir!” exclaimed I, with astonishment : “right! You, a march-of-in- 
tellect man, ask such a question! Why, Sir, they have the right that every body 
has to every thing, regardless of the rights ofevery body else. Besides, Sir, 
by what other means could the interests of the drama be protected, the respec- 
tability of the histrionie profession maintained, and the accommodation of the 
public provided for! I believe, Mr. Hobbleday, that, at present, there are no 
more than twenty theatres, large and small, open every night, all of which, as it 
is perfectly notorious, are nightly crammed to suffocation. The unhappy conse- 
quences of this paucity of theatres are, there are hundreds of actors of eminent 
ability walking about town unable to procure engagements ; and thousands of 
play-mad Londoners who are continually suffering from the want of a play-house: 
wherein they can find sufficient room to put their noses.” 

‘Oh, in that case,”’ said Hobbleday, “ all is as it should be. And yet if it be 
so,” continued he, “ your theatres must be prodigiously small, eh !”’ 

“ They are of various capacities,” replied I: ‘‘we have one which is capable 
of holding about three thousand persons ; another i? 

“ Hold, hold hold,” cried Hobbleday, interrupting me ; “that won't do. Can’e 
mean to say you could putall Little Pedlington into one of them' Why, that’s 
more than our whole population, which is two thousand nine hundred and nizty~six 
—(ninety-seven, I should say; for Mrs. Ephraim Snargate was brought to 
bed this morning of a little girl: }—and as to the notionof a theatre that would 
hold all the people in sucha place as this Pooh ! that’s an idea the mind can’t 
comprehend.” ‘These latter words he rather muttered to himself than addressed 
to me 

“Now, suppose a person were in London, and wished to see your best actors,” 
said Hobbleday, “to which theatre would you send him?” 

“To the theatre New York, Mr. Hobbleday,”’ replied I. 

“* What !” exclaimed he, with a look of incredulity, “‘ New York, in Africa! 
If that be trae—I say if, mind you—then, shame upon London!” 

“« But what blame is there upon poor London ?” inquired I. . 

“Come, come,” said he; ‘can’t deceive little Jack Hobbleday. Your actors 
are not encouraged at home—not renumerated—ill-paid—iriven to seek a sub- 
sistence in a foreign country because they can’t get salt to their porridge in their 
own. Can’t contradict me—know it must be so—can’t be otherwise : else, 
with their spree de corpse, would they wander abroad, and leave their profession 
to go torack and ruinat home! Ah! poor things! that must be the heart-break- 
ing part of the business to them. 








But though compelled 





I hardly expected to be met in this knock-down style. 


If fifty people are assembled at the entrance to a place which they know to be: 


the opening of the doors. For although I had paid for, and secured, a place on, ; 
the front row of the centre dress-box, I prudently considered that, in case of a | 
rush, my precaution might be of but little avail, I did not repent the resolution . , 


It seems to be the principle of a crowd, whether large or small, whenever, or «* 


‘*T cannot judge of it by comparison,” replied I, “for I never had the good for- » 


Complaint generally is that it is too large—that one can neither ° 


Right, | 


count every line of the burnt cork on the actor’s nose—trace every mark of the . 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































to acknowledge in my own mind the truth of every word uttered by my interlocu- 
tor; fattempted a defence for the spirit of the Londoners by saying—‘ Well 
Sir; I make no doubt that when the eight or ten new theatres now in contempla- 
tion, or in progress, shall be completed, that not only will the wanderers be induc- 
ed to return, but (which in my opinion isof still greater importance) that the 
present vast superfluity of histrionic talent in London will find both employment 
and reward.” 

I was not sorry when a turn was given to the conversation, by Hobbleday’s 
asking me what I thought of the new drop scene! The landscape, as he called 
it,—that being a view of the Crescent, with its twenty-four houses, with green 
doors and brass knockers—was the work of the theatrical scene-painter, Mr. 
Smearwell; the figures—a grenadier standing sentry at each corner—were put 
in by Mr. Daubson, the celebrated portrait-painter. It appeared to me that Mr. 
Smearwell was a little out in his perspective; for, whiist the centre house was 
firmly placed on the ground, the others, right and left, appeared to be curling up 
into the air. However, as it cannot be an easy matter to draw four-and-twenty 
houses in the exact form of a crescent, I thought that any remark | should offer 
upon the point might be considered as hypercritical. Upon the whole, therefore, 
I could not but express my admiration of the painting. 

« But, how is it, Mr. Hobbleday,” said I, ‘* that the soldiers are made to appear 
taller than the houses? ‘Their caps o’ertop the chimneypots !” 

In the first place,” answered Hobbleday, somewhat tartly, ‘I suppose our 
Daubson, who painted the famous grenadier in Yawkins’s skittle-ground, knew 
very well what he was about: he wasn’t going to paint hop-o’-my-thumbs that 
might be mistaken for drummer-boys. ‘They are grenadiers, arn’tthey ! In the 
next place, Sir, was a man like Daubson to play second fiddle to Smearwell !— 
though Smearwell is a great man in his way.”’ 

*]T don’t quite understand the bearing of tnat question,” said I. 

« Bless my soul !” exclaimed Hobbleday,wondering at my stupidity ; “ if Daub- 
son had painted his figures smaller, would not Smearwell have had the best of 
it? As it is, the grenadiers are the first things that catch our attention. It 
stands to reason, doesn’t it?” 

To attempt to argue against a reason (and such a reason !) thought I, would be 
about as wise a proceeding as running my head against a stone wall; so, all | 
said in reply was—“ Unquestionably, Sir.” 

I had been so closely engaged in the foregoing conversation with Hobbleday that 
I paid little or no attention to what was going on around me. But I was sudden- 
ly startled by the tuning of the instruments in the orchestra. The band was— 
as the play-bills expressed it—‘ numerous and efficient.” Indeed it was (as 
Hobbleday assured me) the very band usually provided for “ balls and assemblies,” 
by the celebrated Mr. Wagglebow, the principal (that is to say, the only) music- 
seller in the place. Mr. Wagglebow himself played the first violin, and led ; 
the other violin (the first second as it would technically be called in orchestras still 
more numerous and efficient than this) was played by Mr. Wagglebow, junior ; 
the harp was bya younger son of Mr. W.’s ; and the flageolet by his youngest. 
There was also a big drum, which was performed upon by an elderly gentleman, an 
amateur, as Hobbleday informed me. ‘This performer did not servilely follow 
his leader, as less inspired musicians are wont to do; nor did he play from book. 
He scemed to trustentirely to his own genius, and the necessity of the case, 
both for what he should do, and when he should do it ; and it was only when he 
perceived that something was not quite right, or when he fancied there was a de- 
ficiency of force in the orchestral effects, that he brought his powerful aid to bear 
by giving one, two, three, or even half-a-dozen heavy thumps on his drum, accord- 
ing to his own notion of what the particular circumstances required. 

While the band was performing the pleasing ceremony of tuning, I looked 
reund the house. There were about thirty persons in the pit; about fifty (in- 
cluding the crowd of orderiies) in the boxes; and (though I could not see the 
gallery) I should guess from “the dreadful pother o’er our heads,” which was 
kept by ‘the great gods,”’ there could not be fewer than twenty in that division 
of the theatre. ‘The house, taken altogether, might have been about one third 
filled ; though, when the half-price was in, it was about half-full. This was, 
what Hobbleday called, ‘‘a most capital house.” It was his opinion, however, 
(he having come in with an order) that the prices must be lowered.—And here I 
must take occasion to note down that my old acquaintance was invaluable to me ; 
since, but for the information I received from him, I might have remained igno- 
rant upon many important points. 

“There!” cried he; “you see Miss Cripps, our Sappho, in that little box? 
Well ; the two gentlemen who have just joined her are Mr. Dowlas, the author 
of the ‘ Hatchet of Horror,’ and Mr. Fiat of the ‘ Dietator.’ Fiat, by-the-by, 
= friend of Snoxell’s and Tippleton’s. Sweet, they say, upon little Laura 

bs—ahem! And, there, in that box opposite, is Miss Jane Scrubbs. She is 
the celebrated writer of the riddles and conundrums in our ‘ Observer.’ She 
signs herself Enaj Sbburcs—the name reversed. Very ingenious, eh? Ah! 
Rummins, the editor has joined her. He is very intimate with Waddle and 
Gigs, and is a great friend of Mr. Strut’s, the manager.” 

I paid particular attention to this piece of information. Why I did so I ecarce- 

know. 








“Clever at guessing riddles, eh!’ inquired Hobbleday ; who receiving from 
me no other answer than a shake of the head, continued :—‘* Miss Scrabbs’s 
last is wonderful; most wonderful! All Little Pedlington been trying at it for 
a week; yet nobody has guessed it, although Rummins, in his paper, offers a 
prize to the successful guesser. Have been trying at it myself night and day, 
but can do nothing with it. It1s a puzzler. Only listen. 

“ Though blest with body, head, and tail, 
Yet have [ neither leg nor limb ; 
The waters am I doom'd to swim, 
And often I’m expos’d for sale. 
I’m sometimes boil’d, I’m sometimes fried, 
Sometimes I'm stew’d, and sometimes dried. 
Of all that lives beneath the sky, 
Come, tell me, tell me, what am I ?” 

“Tt can’t be a fish,” said Hobbleday, ‘for any fool could guess shat. But, 
stop; they are striking up music.” And the orchestra performed the march in 
the Battle of Prague with wonderful precision and effect :—the instruments 
being scarcely half a note out of tune with each other, and all the performers ar- 
riving at the last bar nearly at the same moment with the leader—he, of course, 
as leader, coming in a leetle before the others. The gverture was loudly ap- 
plauded and unanimously encored. The gallery called for it a third time. This 
call, however, was resisted by the rest of the house. A contest which lasted for 
some time ensued ; and everybody at once crying “Silence!” instead of hold- 
ing their tongues, a tremendous noise was the consequence. The most up- 
roarious of the gods (a large, fat man) being singled out, several gentlemen in 
the bexes called, “Turn him out, turn him out,” whilst the pit, as with one 
voice, in the most disinterested manner insisted upon it that he should be thrown 
over—tterly regardless of the fact that obedience to their command must have 
been attended with certain uncomfortable consequences to some amongst them- 
selves. The large, fat, Little-Pedlingtonian (apparently not approving of this 
mode of visiting the pit gt gallery price) was silent, and the rest followed his 
example. 

Miss Julia Wriggles then appeared before the curtain to speak an address 
written, for the occasion, by the celebrated Miss Cripps. She was received with 
a loud and general clapping of hands. The address was composed with that 
elegance for which Miss Cripps is so justly celebrated, and contained many new 
points: the most remarkable of which were, that it deprecated censure and so- 
licited praise. It concluded with these lines :— 

“ Since British hearts are true to virtue’s cause, 
Long live the King! and grant us your applause.” 

Owing either to the smallness of the theatre, or the indistinctness of the fair 
speaker, I missed many words. The address and Miss Julia Wriggles were, 
however, vehemently applauded, and the lady made her curtsey and withdrew. 
The instant she disappeared there was a general call for Miss Julia Wriggles ; 
and, after this call had been repeated some dozens of times, she returned. She 
looked eonfused, and grateful, and modest, and—in short, she looked everything 
that it is possible, under such circumstances, to look ; and, amidst the waving of 
handkerchiefs, and cries of “ Brayro!” a wreath of flowers was thrown upon 
the stage. It came from an upper side box. The lady gracefully and gratefully 
took it up, pressed it to her heart, and again withdrew. 

“Bless my soul! dear me!” said Hobbleday ; “I'd almost lay my life I saw 
that thrown from the manager's box! But, no; I must be mistaken.” 

Tingle-tingle went the prompter’s bell, and the curtain rose.—{To be con- 
Bnuced. } 


—— 
MODERN TOWN HOUSES. 
BY CAPT. MARRYAT, C.B. 

I have often thought, when you consider the difference of comfort between 
houses built along from sixty to a hundred years back, in comparison with the 
modern edifices, that the cry of the magician in “ Aladdin,” had he called out 
“new houses,” instead of ‘“ new lamps,”’ for old ones, would not have appeared 
so very absurd. It was my good fortune, Mr. Editor, to occupy an old house for 
the major part of my life, built, I believe, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. My 
father lived in it before I was in existence : I was born in it, and it was bequeathed 
to me. It has since been my misfortune to have lived three years in one of the 
modern built houses; and } must date my real unhappiness from the first month 
after I took possession. With your permission, I will enter into my history, as it 
may prove a warning to others, who will not remember the old proverb of “ Let 
well alone.” 

I am a married man, with six children ; my three eldest are daughters, and have 
now quitted a school, near Portman-square, to which my wife insisted upon my 
sending them, as it was renowned for finishing young ladies. Until their return to 








domiciliate themselves under my roof, I never heard a complaint of my house, 
which was situated at Brompton. It was large, airy, and comfortable, with excel- 

lent shrubberies, and a few acres of land ; and I possessed every comfort and even 

luxury which could be rationally required, my wife and daughters having their car- 

riage, and in every respect my establishment being that of a gentleman. 

I had not, however, taken my daughters from school more than two months, 

before I found that we wer “ living out of the world,” although not a mile and a 

half from Hyde Park Corner ; and, to my surprise, my wife joined in the cry; it 

was always from morn to night, ‘‘ We might do this but, we cannot do this be- 

cause, we are here quite out of the world.” It was too far to dine out in town, 

too far for people to come and dine with us ; too far to go to the play, or the ope- 

ra; too far to drive in the park ; too far to walk even in Kensington Gardens. I 

remonstrated, that we had managed to dine out, to receive visiters, and to enjoy 

all other amusements very well for a considerable number of years, and that it did 

not appear to me that Brompton had walked away from London, on the contrary, 

that London was making rapid advances towards Brompton ; but it would not do, 

—all day the phrase rang in my ears, “ out of the world,” until I almost began to 
wish that I was out too. But it is no use having the best of an argument when 
opposed to women. I had my choice, either to give up my house, and take ano- 
ther in London, or to give up my peace. With an unwilling sigh, I at last con- 
sented to leave a place dear to me, from long association, and many reminiscences ; 

and it was arranged that Brompton Hall was to be let, or sold, and that we were 
to look out immediately for a house in some of the squares in the metropolis. If 
my wife and daughters found that the distance from London was too far for other 
purposes, at all events, it was not too far for house-hunting. They were at it in- 
cessantly week after week ; and, at last, they fixed upon one in the neighbourhood 
of Belgrave-square, which, as they repeated, possessed all the cheerfulness and 
fresh air of the country, with all the advantages of a town residence. The next 
day I was to be dragged to see it, and give my opinion; at the same time, from 
the commendations bestowed uporf it, previous to my going, I felt assured that I 
was expected to give their opinion, and not my own. ; 

The next day, accordingly, we repaired there, setting off immediately after 
breakfast, to meet the surveyor and builder, who was to be on the spot. The 
house im question was one of a row just building, or built, whitened outside, in 
imitation of stone. It was No.2. No. 1 was finished; but the windows still 
stained with the drippings of the whitewash and colouring. No. 2, the one in 
question, was complete ; and as the builder asserted, ready for immediate occu- 
pation. No.3 was not so far advanced. As for the others, they were at present 
nothing but carcases, without even the front steps built to them; and you entered 
them by a drawbridge of planks. 

The builder stood at the front door, and bowed most respectfully : ‘“‘ Why,” ob- 
served I, looking at the piles of mortar, lime, and bricks, standing about in all di- 
rections, ‘“‘ we shall be smothered with dust and lime for the next two years.” 

“‘ Don’t be alarmed, Sir,” said the builder; ‘“‘ every house in the row will be 
finished before the winter. We really cannot attend to the applications for 
them.” 

We entered the house. 

‘Ts not the entrance handsome?” observed my wife ; ‘ so neat and clean.” 

To this I had not a reply to make; it certainly did look neat and clean. 

We went into the dining-room. ‘ What a nice room,” exclaimed my eldest 
daughter. ‘ How many can we dine in this room?” 

“Um,” replied I; “about twelve, I suppose, comfortably.” 

‘“‘ Dear me,”’ observed the builder, “‘ you have no notion of the size of the 
house; rooms are so deceiving, unfurnished. You may sit down twenty with 
ease ; I'll appeal to the lady. Don’t you think so, Ma’m 2” 

‘“* Yos, I do,” replied my wife. 

After that, we went over the drawing-rooms, bed-rooms, and attics. 

Every bed-room was apportioned by my wife and daughters; and the others 
were allotted to the servants ; and that in the presence of the builder, who took 
good note of all that passed. 

The kitchen was admired ; so were the pantry, scullery, coal-hole, dust-hole, 
&c.; all so mice and clean; so compact ; and as the builder observed, not a nail 
to drive anywhere. 

“ Well, my dear, what do you think now; isn’t ita charming house?” said my 
wife, as we re-ascended into the dining-parlour. 

‘It’s a very nice house, my dear; but still it requires a little consideration,” 
replied I. 

** Consideration, my dear,’’ replied my wife ; ‘‘ what, now that you have gone 
over it?” 

“Tam afraid that I cannot give you very long, Sir,” observed the builder; 
‘“‘ there are two other parties after the house, and I am to give them an answer by 
two o'clock.” 

‘‘Mr. Smithers told me the same yesterday,” whispered my wife. 

“What did you say the rent was, Mr. Smithers ?” 

** Only. £200 per annum.” 

«« Any ground-rent ?” 

“ Only £27 10s.” 

“« And the taxes?” 

“« Oh, they will be a mere trifle.” 

“ The rent appears to me to be very high.” 

‘“‘ High, my dear Sir! consider the situation, the advantages. We can’t build 
them fast enough at that price. But of course, Sir, you best know,” replied he, 
carelessly walking towards the window. 

“Take it, my dear,” said my wife. 

“You must take it, Papa.” 

“Pray take it, Papa.” 

‘«Mr. Whatsyourname, I beg your pardon—”’ 

“« Smithers, Sir,” said the builder, turning round. 

“Pray, Mr. Smithers, what term of lease do you let at?” 

‘Seven, fourteen, or twenty one, at the option of either party, Sir.” 

‘“‘T should have no objection to take it for three years.” 

“Three years, my dear Sir—that would be doing yourself an injustice. You 
would lose half the value of your fixtures provided you left—and then the furni- 
ture. Depend upon it, Sir, if you once get into it, you will never wish to leave 
it.” 

«That may or may not be,”’ replied I; “ but I will not take it for more than 
three years ; the town-air may not agree with me ; and if, as you say, people are 
so anxious to take the houses, of course it can make no difference to you.”’ 

“T’'m afraid, Sir, that for so short a time——” 

“«T will not take it for longer,” replied I, rising up, glad of an excuse to be off. 

“Oh, Papa!” 

‘“« My dear Mr. B. ? 

“On that point,” replied I, “I will not be overruled. I will not take a lease 
for more than three years, with the right of continuing, if I please.” 

The builder perceived that I was in earnest. 

“ Well, Sir,”’ replied he, ‘‘I hardly know what to say; but rather than disap- 
point the ladies, I will accept you as a tenant for three years certain.” 

Confound the fellow, thought I; but 1 was pinned, and there was an end of 
the matter. Mr. Smithers pulled out paper and ink; two letters of agreement 
were written upon a small deal table, covered with blotches of various-coloured 
paints, and the affair was thus concluded. 

We get into the carriage and drove home, my wife and daughters in ecstacies, 
and I obliged to appear very well satisfied, that I might not damp their spirits ; yet 
I must say that, although the house appeared a very nice house, I had my fore- 
bodings. 

“ At all events,” thought I, “the lease is only for three years ;’ 
consoled myself. 

The next day the whole house was in commotion. I believe my wife and 
daughters were up at day-break. When I went into the breakfast-room, I dis- 
covered that the pictures had been taken down, although there was no chance of 
their being hung up for many weeks at least, and everything was in preparation for 
packing up. After breakfast my wife set off for town to order carpets and cur- 
tains, and did not come home till six o'clock, very tired with the fatigues of the 
day. She had also brought the measure of every grate to ascertain what fenders 
would suit; the measure of the bed-rooms and attics to remodel the carpets— 
for it was proposed that Brompton Hall should be disposed vf, the new occupier 
taking at a valuation what furniture might be left. To this I appeared to consent 
but was resolved, in my own mind, that if taken, it should only be for the same 
term of years as my lease. I will pass over a month of hurry, bustle, and con- 
fusion ; at the end of which I found myself in our new habitation. It was com- 
pletely furnished, with the exception of the drawing-room carpet, which had not 
been laid down, but was still in a roll tied up with packthread in the middle of the 
room. ‘The cause of this I soon understood from my wife. It was always the 
custom, she said, to give a house-warming upon entering a new house, and she 
therefore proposed giving a little dance. To this, as it would please her and my 
daughters, I raised r.0 objection. 

I have always observed that what is proposed as a little dance invariably ends 
in a great one; for from the time of proposing till the cards are about, it increases 
like a snow-ball; but that arises, perhaps, from the extreme difficulty of know- 
ing when to draw the line between friends and acquaintances. I have also ob- 
served that when your wife and daughters intend sucha thing, they always ob- 
tain permission for the ball first, and then tack on the supper afterwards. Com- 
mencing with a mere stand-off affair—sandwiches, cakes, and refreshments, and 
ending with a regular sit-down affair, with Gunter presiding over all. The music 
from two fiddles and a piano also swells into Collinet’s band—verifying the adage, 
“Tn fora penny, in for a pound.” But to all this I gave my consent; I could af- 
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and thus I 








men were going the grand ronde, a Wud noise below, with exclamations and 
shrieks, was heard, and soon afterwards the whole staircase was smothered with 
dust. 

“ What is the matter?” cried my wife, who had passed to the landing-place on 
the stairs before me. 

“ Ma’am,” said one of Mr. Gunter’s men, shaking the lappets of his blue coat, 
which were covered with white dust, “the whole ceiling of the dining-room has 
come down.” 

“ Ceiling come down !”’ screamed my wife. 

“Yes, Ma’am,” replied our own servant, “and the supper and supper-tables 
are all smashed flat with the weight on it.” 

Here was a catastrophe. My wife hastened down andI followed. Sure 
enough the weight of mortar had crushed all beneath it—all was chaos and cop- 
fusion.—Jellies, blancmanger, patés, cold roasts, creams, trifles—all in one mass of 
ruin, mixed up with lime, horse-hair, plaster of Paris, and stucco. It wore all the 
appearance of a Swiss avalanche in mimiature. 

“Good Heavens! how dreadful,” exclaimed my wife. 

“ How much more so if there had been people in the room,” replied I. 

‘«« What could be the cause of it !” exclaimed my wife. 

“These new houses, Sir, won’t bear dancing in,” observed Mr. Gunter’s head 
man. 

‘So it appears,” replied I. 

This unfortunate accident was the occasion of the party breaking up; they 
knew that there was no chance of supper, which they had looked forward to, 
so they put on their shawls and departed, leaving us to clear up the wreck at our 
leisure. In fact, as my daughters declared, it quite spoiled the ball as well as the 
supper. 

The next morning I sent for Mr. Smithers, who made his appearance, and 
showed him what had taken place. 

“Dear me, I’m very sorry, but you had too many people above stairs—that’s 
very clear.” 

“Very clear, indeed, Mr. Smithers. We had a ball last night.” 

“A ball, Sir! Oh, then, no wonder.” 

“No wonder! What! do you mean to say that balls are not to be given?” 

““Why, really, Sir, we do not build private houses for ball-rooms—we could 
not, Sir; the price of timber just now is enormous, and the additional strength 
required would never pay us.” 

What, then, do you mean to say that there are no balls to be given in Lon- 
don?” 

‘Oh no, Sir!—certainly not ; but you must be aware that few people do. Even 
our Aristocracy hire Willis’s rooms for their balls. Some of the old houses in- 
deed, such as Devonshire House, may do for such a thing.” 

“ But, Mr. Smithers, I expect that you will make this ceiling good.” 

“Much obliged to you, Sir, for giving me the preference—I will do it as rea- 
sonable as anybody,”’ replied Mr. Smithers, bowing “I will order my work- 
men directly—they are only next door.” 

For a fortnight, we were condemned to dine in the back dining-room ; and, 
after that, Mr. Smithers sent in a bill which cost me more than the ball and 
supper. 

So soon as all was right again, I determined that I would hang up my pictures, 
for I had been accustomed to look at them for years, and I missed them I sent 
for a carpenter and gave him directions. 

“T have the middle now, Sir, exactly,” said the man, standing on the high 
steps , ‘‘ but,” continued he, tapping with his hammer, “I can’t find wood.” 

‘*Can’t find wood !” 

‘No, sir,” replied the man, tapping as far as he could reach from right to 
a ; ‘nothing to nail to, Sir. But there never is no wood in these new-built 
10uses.”” 

‘‘Confound your new houses !” exclaimed I. 

“ Well, it is very provoking, my dear !’’ exclaimed my wife. 

‘“T suppose that their new houses are not built for pictures any more than for 
balls,” replied [; and I sighed. ‘ What must be done?” 

‘“T think, Sir, if you were to order brass rods to be fixed from one corner to 
the other, we might find means to fasten them,” observed the carpenter; ‘ but 
there’s no wood, that’s certain.” 

‘“* What the devil is the house built of then?” exclaimed I. 

* All lath and plaster, sir,” replied the man, tapping right and left. 

Ata heavy expense I procured the rods, and at last the pictures were hung up. 

The next annoyance that we had, was a very bad smell, which we found to 
proceed from the drains, and the bricklayers were sent for. All the drains were 
choked, it appeared, from their being so very narrow; and after having up the 
whole basement, at the expense of £40, that nuisance was abated. 

We now had two months’ repose, and I was in hopes that things would go on 
more comfortably ; but one day I overheard a conversation between my wife and 
daughters, as I passed by the door of the room, which I must candidly acknowl 
edge, gave me satisfaction. 

“It's really very awkward, Mamma—one don’t know where to put anything— 
there’s not a cupboard nor stow-hole in the whole house—not even a store- 
room.”’ 

“ Well, it is so, my dear; I wonder we did not observe it when we looked 
over it. What anice set of cupboards we had at Brompton Hall.” 

« Oe ! yes—I wish we had them here, Mamma. Could’nt we have some 
built ?” 

‘“‘T don’t like to speak to your Papa about it, my dear, he has already been put 
to such expense, what with the ceiling and the drains.” 

“Then don’t, Mamma; Papa is really very good-natured.” 

The equinoxes now came on, and we had several gales of wind, with heavy 
rain—the slates blew off and rattled up and down all night, while the wind howled 
round the corner of the square. The next morning, complaints from all the attic 
residents ; one’s bed was wetted quite through with the water dropping through 
the ceiling—another had been obliged to put a basin on the floor to catch the 
leak—all declared that the roof was like a sieve. SentZagain or Mr. Smithers, 
and made a complaint. 

“This time, Mr. Smithers,” saidI, with the lease in my hand, “I believe you 
will acknowledge these are landlord’s repairs.” 

‘‘ Certainly, Sir, certainly,” exclaimed Mr. Smithers; “[ shall desire one of 
my men to look to it immediately ; but the fact is, with such heavy gales, the 
slates must be expected to move a little. Duchesses and countesses are very 
light, and the wind gets underneath them.” 

“ Duchesses and countesses very light!” exclaimed my wife; “what do you 
mean '”’ 

“ {t's the term we give to slates, Madam,"’ replied he; ‘we cannot put on a 
heavy roof with a brick and a half wall. It would not support one.” 

“ Brickand a half wall!” exclaimed I; “surely, Mr. Smithers, that’s not 
quite safe with a house so high.” 

“ Not quite safe my dear Sir, if it were a single house; but,” added he, “in 
a row, one house supports another.” 

“Thank Heaven!” thought I, “I have but a three years’ lease, and six 
months have gone already.” 

But the annoyances up to this period were internal ; we now had to experience 
the external nuisances attending a modern built house. - 

‘No. 1 is taken, Papa, and they are getting the furniture in,” said my eldest 
daughter one day ; “‘I hope we shall have nice neighbours. And William told 
Mary that Mr. Smithers told him, when he met him in the street, that he was 
now going to fit up No. 3 as fast as he could.” 

The report was true, as we found from the report of the carpenters’ hammers 
for the next three or four weeks. We could not obtain a moment's sleep, except 
in the early part of the night, or a minute’s repose to our ears during the day.— 
The sound appeared as if it was im our house instead of next door; and it com- 
menced at six o’clock in the morning and lasted till seven in the evening. I was 
hammered to death, and, unfortunately, there was a constant succession of rain, 
which prevented me from going out to avoid it. I had nothing to do but towatch . 
my pictures, as they jumped from the wall with the thumps of the hammers. At 
last No. 3 was fluored, wainscotted and glazed, and we had a week’s repose. 

By this time No. 1 was furnished, and the parties who had taken it came in.— 
They were a gouty old gentleman and his wife, who, report said, had once been 
his cook. My daughters’ hopes of pleasant neighbours were disappointed. Be- 
fore they had been in a week, we found ourselves at issue ; the old gentleman's 
bed was close to the partition wall, and in the dead of the night, we could dis- 
tinctly hear his groans, and also his execrations and exclamations, when the fit 
came on him. My wife and daughters declared that it was quite horrible, and 
that they could not sleep for them. 

Upon the eighth day there came a note :-— 

“Mrs. Whortleback’s compliments to Mr. and Mrs. , and begs that the 
young people will not play on the piany, as Mr. Whortleback is very ill with the 
gout.” 

Now, my daughters were proficients on the piano, and practised a great deal. 
This note was any thing but satisfactory ; to play when the old gentleman was 
ill would be barbarous,—not to play was to deprive themselves of our greatest 
pleasure. 

“Oh dear! how very disagreeable,” cried my daughter. 

“Yes, my dear: but if we can hear his groans, it’s no wonder that he can 
hear the piano and harp; recollect the wall is only a brick and a half thick.” 

“‘T wonder music don’t soothe him,” observed the eldest. 

Music is mockery to a man in agony. A man who has been broken on the 
wheel would not have his last hours soothed by the finest orchestra. After @ 








ford it well, and I liked to please my wife and daughters. The ball was given, | week, during which we sent every day to inquire after Mr. Whortleback’s health, 
and this house-warming ended in house-breaking; for just before the supper- | we ventured to resume the piano and harp; upon which the old gentleman be- 
quadrille, as it was termed, when about twenty-four young ladies and gentle- | came testy, and sent fora man with a trumpet, placing him in the balcony, and 
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iring him to as much out of tyne as po ble whenever the harp and piano 
ene perowtage, Sr were we at open hostility with oar only neighhour ; and, 
as we were certain if my daughters touched their instruments, to have yt 

blowing discord for an heur or twe either that day or the next, at last pi- 
ja was unopened and the harp remained in its case. Before the year closed, 
No. 3 became tenanted, and here we had a new annoyance. It was occu- 
pied by a large family, and there were four young ladies who were beassing mu- 
gic. We now had our annoyance ; it was strum, strum, all day loug ; one sister 
up, another down ; and every one knows what a bore the first lessons in music 
are to these who are compelled to hear them. They could just manage to play 
a tune, and that eternal tune was ringing in our ears from morning to night. We 
could not send our compliments, or blow a trumpet. We were forced to submit 
to it. . The nursery also being against the partition wall, we had the squalls and 
noise of the children on the one side, added to groans and execrations of the old 
gentleman on the other. _ h 

However, custom reconciled us to everything, and the first vexation gradually 
wore off. Yet I could not help observing that when I was supposed not to be 
in hearing, the chief conversation of my wife when her friends called upon her 
consisted of a description of all the nuisances and annoyances that we suffered ; 
and I felt assured that she and my danghters were as anxious to return to 
Brompton Hall as J was. In fact, the advantages which they had anticipated by 
their town residence were not realized. In our situation, we were as far off 
from most of our friends, and still farther fram some than we were before, and 
we had no longer the same amusements to offer them. — At our former short dis- 
tance from town, access was more easy to those who did not keep a carriage, that 
is, the young men, and those were the parties who, of course, my wife and daugh- 
ters cared for most. It was very agreeable to be able to come down with their 
portmanteaus, enjoy the fresh air and green lanes of the country for an afternoon, 
dine, sleep, breakfast, and return the next morning by conveyances which passed 
us every quarter of an hour; but to dine with us in square, when the ex- 
pense of a hackney-coach there and back was no trifle, and to return at eleven 
o'clock at night, was not at all agreeable. We found that we had not so much 
society, nor were we half so much courted as at Brompton Hall. This was the 
bitterest blow of all, and my wife and daughters would look out of the windows 
and sigh; often a whole day passed without one friend or acquaintance dropping 
in to relieve its monotony. 

We continued to reside there, nevertheless, for 1 had made up my mind that 
the three years would be well spent if they cured my wife and daughters of 
their town mania; and although as anxious as I am sure they were to return, | 
never broached the matter, for I was determined that the cure should be radical. 
Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, were finished the next year, and, by the persuasions of 
Mr. Smithers, were taken by different parties in the spring. And now we had 
another nuisance. Nothing but eternal rings at the bell. The man servant 
grumbled, and was behind with his work ; and when scolded, replied that there 
was no time for any thing, that when cleaning his knives and plate the bell was 
rang, and he was obliged to wash himself, throw on his jacket, and go up to 
answer the front door; that the bell was not rang for us, but to find out where 
some new comer lived, and to ascertain this they always rung at the house which 
appeared the longest inhabited. There was no end to the ringing for some 
months, and we had three servants who absolutely refused to stay in so bad a 
place. We had also to contend with letters and notes in the same way,— 
brought to us at haphazard ;—‘‘ Does Mr. So-and-so live here ?”’ ‘‘ No, he does 
not.” ‘Then pray where does he?” ‘This was interminable, and not five min- 
utes in the day passed without the door-bell being, rung. For the sake of not 
changing my servants I was at last put to the expense of an extra boy for no 
other purpose but to answer the constant applications at the door. At last we 
had remained there for two years and nine months, and then my wife would oc- 
casionally put the question whether I intended to renew the lease; and I natural- 
ly replied that I did not like change. 

Then she went upon another tack ; observed that Clara did not appear well for 
some time, and that she thought that she required country air; but, in this, I did 
not appear to agree with her. 

One day I came home, and, rubbing my hands as if pleased, said, ‘ Well, at 
last [’ve an offer for Brompton Villa for a term of seven years,—a very fair offer 
and good tenants,—so that will now be off my hands.” 

My wife looked mortified, and my daughters held down their heads. 

“ Have you let it, Papa!” said one of my daughters, timidly. 

“No, not yet ; but I am to give an answer to-morrow morning.” 

“Tt requires consideration my dear,” replied my wife. 

“ Requires consideration!” saidI. ‘* Why, my dear, the parties have seen the 
house, and I have been trying to let it these three years. I recollect when I took 
this house I said it required consideration, but you would not allow any such 
thing.” 

‘I’m sure I wish we had,” said Clara. 

“ And so do I.” 

“The fact is, my dear,” said my wife, coming round to the back of my chair, 
and putting her arms round my neck, ‘ we all wish to go back to Brompton.” 

“Yes, yes, Papa,” added my daughters, embracing me on each side. 

“You will allow, then, that I was right in not taking a lease for more than 
three years?” 

“Yes: how lucky you were so positive.” 

“ Well, then, if that is the case, we will unfurnish this house, and, as soon as 
you please, go back to Brompton Hall.” . 

I hardly need observe that we took possession of our old abode with delight, 
and that I have had no more applications for a change of residence, or have 
again heard the phrase that we were living “out of the world.” 


ae 
THE DIVORCED. 
The Divorced. 2 vols. By Lady Charlotte Bury. 

At the close of this ‘‘ sad eventful history” we are warned by the accomplished 
historian that the tale is not a fiction, and that no exaggerated description has 
been given of the consequences which accrued from the crime of “The Di- 
vorced.” The events here recorded, it is remarked, ‘cannot be entirely effaced 
from the memory of the present generation.” Neither will they be hastily ef- 
faced from the mind of any reader of sensibility, or of sympathies capable of be- 
ing wrought upon by a faithful exposition of human errors and human sufferings. 
But the information thus conveyed, that the history is one of real occurrence (a 
circumstance which, as the writer supposes, will be recognised by most readers) 
neither adds to nor lessens, in our judgment, the effect of the story itself. The 
whole tone of it is so real, the characters so completely the people of the nine- 
teenth century, and the scene, its accompaniments and decorations, so entirely 
the representation of the ‘“world”’ as it now is—as the delineations of that ‘ with- 
in which passeth shew” are portraitures from the world of the affections—that 
our sympathies are not additionally excited by associations of the actual occur- 
rence of these events. The sufferings that punished Lady Howard’s one crime 
are as much our sufferings while reading, as they could be if the original of Lady 
Howard had never existed. Those sufferings are painted with a stern yeta 
gentle hand; the full measure of the severity is dealt out, but a tender and amia- 
ble spirit is indicated all through the story, and the harsh moral is relieved by 
“the heart’s wisdom.”” The mere outline of the story is told in a dozen words. 
Lady Vernon, in the possession of youth, beauty, station, of all that can render 
life elevated and happy—deserts husband and child—becomes a “‘ divorced,” and 
is, at the opening of the story, the sensitive wife of her seducer, Lord Howard, 
the object of his devoted attachment, the mother of his two beautiful children, 
but almost an outcast from the world. Her children, as they grow up, learn the 
fatal secret of their mother’s shame, the dread of which knowledge, that even in 
infancy she can scarcely keep from them, is the pang of her existence. The 
love of the daughter, Lady Alice, not only survives, but is strengthened by the 
shock of this intelligence ; she clings more affectionately than ever to her mother, 
and through life conceals from her parents her knowledge of their disgrace. 

Lady Alice has formed an attachment, to the happy issue of which her mother's 
situation raises an insuperable obstacle. One scene may serve to indicate the em- 
barrassing and painful situation of all parties : — 

“‘ A few days after the foregoing re-union, a eircumstance occurred, which again 
cast a shadow over the temporary gleam of enjoyment of the Howard family. They 
were walking on the beach, Alice leaning on Colonel Leicester's arm, and Lord and 
Lady Howard following them at a short distance. Lady Howard discerned two 
figures approaching them, at whose sight she turned sick at heart,—her footsteps 
tottered,—she grew deadly pale. 

“ What is the matter, Laura ?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” she replied ; ‘but let us join Alice and Colonel Leices- 
ter ;”” and Lady Howard endeavoured to hurry on toa bench on which her child 
and Colonel Leicester had just sat down. 

“The persons she had seen coming towards them advanced nearer,—one 
moment more, and they must pass close to them. Lady Howard cast a glance 
at them to assure herself of that which she most dreaded to ascertain. She was 
not mistaken. 

“Then that terrible burning blush, which was the reflection of her upbraiding 
conscience, flushed her cheek and forehead with its scorching glow. 

“‘ Lord Howard looked also in the same direction as his wife had done, and im- 
mediately recognized the cause of her agitation; he beheld Lord Vernon and his 
son,—Lady Howard’s son,—who were about to pass close by them. Lord 
Howard turned his back, and pretended to look at a vessel in the offing; Lady 
Alice spoke eagerly to Colonel Leicester, and endeavoured to take off his 
attention from her mother; but, unfortunately, both Lord Vernon and Lord 
Stuart were intimately acquainted with Colonel Leicester, and the latter in 
ignorance of Lady Howard being his mother, rushed forward, and eagerly 
seizing Colonel Leicester's hand, he expressed the pleasure he felt at thus unex- 
Pectedly meeting him. Lady Howard looked up at Lord Stuart,—his likeness to 




















his father, mingled with a likeness to herself, and that indescribable yearning of 
nature towards an offspring, which every mother knows, told ber that he was her 
child—her first-born and forsaken son. Her eyes were involuntarily rivetted on 
him, but she saw Lord Vernon advancing, aud she dared not longer indulge her 
gaze. She withdrew them and looked on the ground. 

“Lord Vernon stared hard at the party on the beach, to ascertain who the per- 
sons were his son was speaking to. He immediately recognised Colonel Lei- 
a and supposing them to be strangers, he too stopped, and addressed the 


“ Poor Lady Howard! she had not even a veil on, to cover that burning blush 
of shame which burnt her like a firebrand. She felt ready to sink at Lord Ver- 
non’s feet,—at her son's feet—{oh! what an unnatural humiliation is a parent's 
toa child!) and implore their pardon ; but Lord Howard's presence was a check 


to her feelings, the only one, perhaps, which could have had power to make her 
refrain from exclaiming, 


“Oh, my son, my son!” 

“ Lord Vernon caught a glimpse of Lady Howard’s averted face ; their eyes 
met; and hastily withdrawing his hand from Colonel Leicester's, he walked 
rapidly past them. Colonel Leicester contrived to lead Lord Stuart to some lit- 
tle distance from the Howards, for he knew too well the unfortunate situation of 
Lady Howard, and of her being the mother of his young friend; and with that 
delicacy of feeling which was so peculiarly his characteristic, he returned a few 
steps, held out his hand, first to the poor mother, then to Lady Alice, and saying 
that he had some particular business with Lord Stuart, wished them a good morn- 
ing; but the latter came forward, as though he were about to request to be in- 
troduced to Lady Howard and her daughter ; this Colonel Leicester adroitly pre- 
vented ; but Lord Stuart looked hard at them, and bowed as his friend took his 
arm and led him away. Alice returned the courtesy; she did not wish her mo- 
ther should think that she was conscious of any peculiarity in her doing so to 
Lord Stuart, more than to any other man. 

‘What refinement of tenderness, guided by presence of mind! what scrupu- 
lous attention to her parent's feelings! But Lady Howard’s knees shoek under 
her; she could not return the bow—the bow from her own son ! 

“« After this unexpected and terrible meeting she looked at Alice; she did not 
betray any surprise at Lord Vernon’s abrupt manner of passing by them, or seem 
in any wise affected by the scene. 

“Thus had the innocent girl acquired a profound power of dissimulation, the 
attribute generally of hardened characters, and seldom the companion of inno- 
cent youth. ‘The seed sown by the parent, be it bad or good, multiplies ten 
thousand fold to the children’s children. 

“ «Thank God !” said Lady Howard inwardly, “ Alice is yet ignorant of her 
mother’s shane.’ ”’ 

_ The son by the second marriage has been driven abroad by the blighting intel- 
ligence of his mother’s shame. ‘The dignity of the mother’s love now asserts 
itself in the midst of all her humiliation—her letter to him in Paris, when broken 
in health, brings him back to her heart. 

“« «Let me not,’ she writes, ‘receive my death-stroke from you, Henry: if 
you separate yourself frem your father and me, are you not proclaiming to the 
world your parents’ crimes’ Have mercy upon us—have mercy upon us, my 
dearest son !—Whatever we may deserve from others, from you, our child, we 
should not meet with contumely and coldness. Think what a subversion of the 
order of nature it is for a parent to sue to a child; and I do sue to you, Henry-- 
I do implore you, by all your hopes of happiness, here or hereafter, scorn not the 
mother who gave you birth,—the mother who loves, and who would gladly die 
for you. Return with your father, and bless us once again. Remember, your 
sister, too, requires the support of your presence. Henry, she is beloved by a 
man of honour ; a man who would not ally himself into a family if he despised 
them. He feels that your pure and beautiful sister is, in herself, a treasure, and 
overlooks the miserable circumstance of her parents’ crime; ought you, our 
child—our only son, to be less indulgent than a stranger! and would you not 
grieve to think that Alice should be married, and you not present at her mar- 
riage? Henry, my pleadings are vain, unless nature pleads for me; unless the 
love of a child for its parent moves you to seek me, all is vain; and I have 
fruitlessly wept, and prayed, and humbled myself to the dust before you. Henry, 
my son—my son. I cannot believe this possible ! “L. Howarp.’” 
The early death of this youth is a heavy blow to both parents. Lady Howard 
is the meekest and most devoted of all penitents, but she cannot quite conceal 
her tears and anxieties, for she mourns for others more than for herself; and 
these signs of ceaseless grief at home, added to the annoyances and stings to 
which Lord Howard is everywhere exposed in the society into which his fond 
wife is never more to enter, have their effect upon his irritable temper, and gra- 
dually expel happiness from the home of the Howards. His state of mind ap- 
pears by the following scene occurring upon his reaching home at night after irri- 
tating intelligence :— 

“He saw in her only the cause which had been a barrier between him and 
prosperity—the object which reflected disgrace on him and his children. He 
thought not of her devotion to himself—he remembered not the days when she 
had been the delight of his life—he considered not the pangs, the humiliations, 
the numberless trials, she had gene threugh, in order to become his wife—nay, 
he even forgot the anguish which he had so lately shared with her, and he re- 
plied, in a loud angry voice, ‘‘ Coming to bed ! no, there is no rest for me.” 

‘*« Lady Howard’s nerves had been much weakened by constant agitation ; and 
the want of sleep while watching over her departed son, rendered her feeble in 
body as in mind. Lord Howard’s angry tone made her tremble, and she sunk on 
the bed by which she was standing. 

‘«* What is the matter?’ she inquired timidly. 

‘««The matter is, that cursed old devil, Lady Margaret, will not permit Colonel 
Leicester to marry your daughter, madam ; and her conceited, consequential son, 
has at last made known to me his determination not to disgrace himself by mar- 
rying Alice.” 

“ This was not true; but Lord Howard had lost his temper; and persons sel - 
dom repeat a conversation literally to a third party, when they are ina rage. He 
continued : 

‘«¢ Tt was an honourable declaration truly, after having made love to her for the 
last twelvemonth, and even proposed ; but because the poor, foolish girl would 
not listen to his mean bargaining about not seeing you as often or as freely as she 
wished, he thought he had a plausible excuse to be off with her altogether— 
scoundrel that he is! He shall never enter this house again. My poor Alice ! 
she has you to thank, madam, for this pleasant business. It is a pity a man finds 
out, when it is too late, that he has marred his fortunes for ever. I have never 
repented my folly but once, and that has been ever since the date of its commis- 
sion.” 

“ Lady Howard heard this cruel taunting, as she had done a thousand times be- 
fore, in meek silence, and in inward prayer, she had again laid her weary head on 
the pillow, and even tried, in the midst of the storm, to lull hersclf into tem- 
porary forgetfulness, by falling into such sleep as those alone know, who like her, 
endure, it may be, merited suffering for past crimes, but unmerited from the be- 
ing by whom it is inflicted. 

“ Lord Howard continued his reproaches. 

««¢Good heaven! Howard, how can J pacify you? what can I say? where 
find words or meaning that will soothe you? You may trample me under your 
feet—you may bestow every dreadful name upon me, and I will not turn and de- 
fend myself. I plead guilty—guilty from my very soul—but not guilty of want 
of love for you; with my dying breath [ will testify that no truer devotion was 
ever felt for mortal man than that with which I have served you, and sacrificed 
myself to you. If [ did not speak to you before, it was because I hoped my si- 
lence might allay your wrath ; and now that I have spoken, it is only to repeat 
what you know so well already, | am your true and faithful wife, whatever I 
have been to others.’ 

«‘ Lord Howard made no reply. He could not make any that would have justi- 
fied his own violence and brutality, and so he went to bed, andto sleep directly, 
as mencan do, though they have caused all sleep to fly from their wretched 
partners. 

“ Are such scenes true to nature or not? Alas!” 

(We must say that this hint about the maseuline capacity for s/eep under such 
circumstances is a home-thrust, and man must guard himself as he best can.)— 
The genius of intrigue, sordidness and malignity, personified in a Miss Agar—a 
character exceedingly repulsive and painfully real—interposes between Lady 
Howard’s surviving child and the object of that child’s devoted passion. The 
mother finds that Aer crime is an obstacle to the marriage which is now necessary 
not only to her daughter's happiness, but her life. The “Divorced” is not sufli- 
ciently humbled—to save her daughter she prostrates herself in the dust before 
the proudest and most worldly of human beings. She implores the very type of 
the world’s virtue, the Lady Margaret alluded to, to consent to the marriage of 
her son with the daughter of the divorced Lady Howard. She conquers by the 
force of her sorrows, and the discovery of treachery ; the marriage is consented 
to; but the cup of grief was yet undrained—the consent came too late—and the 
gentle, pure-minded, and devoted girl dies, still keeping from her suffering mo- 
ther the secret that she knew the secret. The home of the parents is now ut- 
terly desolate. The effect upon the spirit of the mother may be imagined from 
this picture :-— i 

“ Lady Howard’s long hair had fallen from underneath her cap. Till that day 
its colour had been like the raven’s wing. 

“Lady Margaret had often marvelled at its beauty and preservation, consider- 
ing Lady Howard's age. She knew every woman of title’s age; but now that 
part which grew on her temples was as white as snow, and the rest of the long 
beautiful tresses were thickly interspersed with grey. 

“ Lady Margaret gazed for seme moments at the sufferer, who sat with her 
head leaping on her knees, hiding the day-light from her sight. Oh! how painful 














is after a heavy grief. Was it possible, thought Lady | 
ret ; could sorrow have turned her hair grey in one night, or had she been de- 
ceived hitherto, and had Lady Howard wor false hair? But no! with the scru- 
tiny of little minds on little things, even under circumstances that well 
have power to set aside all the puerilities of life, she ascertained rw. 
ful growth of the hair on the temples was the gift of nature. It must then have 
been sorrow for her child’s loss that had done the work in a few hours which years 
of humiliation and pain had not achieved.” . 
Lord Howard grows daily more morose, and is at times violently brutal, re- 
senting upon his still loving wife the slights of the world. Here is the last in- 
terview between the wretched pair :— . 
“«* Will you,” she said, speaking kindly, ‘if it is not a very particular engage- 
ment that calls you from home,—will you remain with me this evening? It is 
your birth-day, and I should like very much to pass the remaining hours with 
you. I will not often ask you to bore yourself with me. But this night, How- 
ard” —then seeing his displeased expression, she added, “ Never mind love ; ab 
other time will do—go out and enjoy yourself.’ 
_ “ Lord Howard quitted her without one relenting word. While he was dres- 
sing he observed a sprig of myrtle and a rose, one of those late roses peculiarly 
redolent of perfume and typical of true affection, which linger in their bloom and 
sweetness long after their natural season is past. . 
‘He took the flowers up, looked at them, and flung them aside. They had 
been his favourite flowers—those which he used to give his wife when he loved 
her. No one could have placed them in his waistcoat but herself. 
“ He finished dressing, and was about to extinguish the light, when the flow- 
ers again caught his eye. He took them up. ‘There was no one present to wit- 
ness the weakness. He would indulge the feeling that made him place them in 
his waistcoat. He would go into his wife’s room—beg her pardon ;—but wh 
should he do so now? It would be tine enough when he returned ; and he left 
his home, and drove rapidly to the rendezvous of mirth and good cheer. 
“ As soon as he left Howard House, his wife had searched for the flowers.— 
They were taken—they had been accepted. That trifling circumstance gave the 
unhappy one pleasure. When is the human heart quite closed to pleasurable 
feelings? Never till it ceases to beat. . 
“She said, ‘ Perhaps he will again be fond of me ;’ and with that firmness of 
affection which formed such a beautiful feature in her character, she forgot all his 
— wae at least she forgave it, and that evening was passed less heavily 

an usual.” 
That evening Lord Howard shot himself in a frenzy of passion provoked by 
wine. ‘The lady of the proud mansion is unprovided for, and becomes the inha- 
bitant of a wretched lodging, to pay for which she disposes of her trinkets one 
by one. The last is a ring which she had forgotten, given to her by her first 
husband on the birth-day of her first-born, and bearing his name engraved upon 
it. The value of this ring causes inquiry to be made by the pawnbroker, and 
the young Lord Vernon (the father being dead) redeems the misery and chilling 
truth of the story by seeking out his mother, and sustaining her with all the in- 
stinct of love in her sinking passage to the sheltering grave. This alone was 
wanting to reconcile us, by a touch of natural humanity, to the severity and cold- 
heartedness which had pronounced her destiny. The power and grace, both of 
sentiment and expression, with which the story is written, may be best con- 
=— by those to whom the former writings of Lady Charlotte Bury are fa- 
ar. 








MARCH, 1837. 


1. 
March, March! why the de’il don’t you merch 
Faster than other months out of your order? 
You're a horrible beast, with the wind from the East, 
And high-hopping hail and slight sleet on your border : 
Now, our umbrellas spread, flutter above our head, 
And will not stand to our arms in good order ; 
While, flapping and tearing, they set a man swearing 
Round the corner, where blasts blow away half the border! 


Il. 
March, March! I am ready to faint 
That St. Patrick had not his nativity’s casting ; 
I am sure, if he had, such a peaceable lad 
‘Would have never been born amid blowing and blasting . 
But as it was his fate, Irishmen emulate 
Doing what Doom, or St. Paddy may order ; 
And if they're forced to fight through their wrongs for their right, 
They'll stick to their flag while a thread's in its border. 
Ill. 
March, March! have you no feeling, 
E’en for the fair sex who make us knock under? 
You cold-blooded divil, you’re far more uncivil 
Than Summer himself, with his terrible thunder! 
Every day we meet ladies down Regent-street, 
Holding their handkerchiefs up in good order ; 
But, do all that we can, the most merciful man 
Must see the blue noses peep over the border. 
a 


Kntperial Parliament, 


BISHOPS IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
House of Commons, Feb. 16. 

Mr. C. LUSHINGTON rose to bring forward the resolution of which he had 
given notice, expressive of the opinion of the House that the sitting of the Bishops 
in Parliament is unfavourable in its operations to the general interests of the 
christian religion in this country, and tends to alienate the affections of the peo- 
ple from the established church. ‘The Hon. Gentleman, however, stated his wil- 
lingness to postpone his motion, if it were the general wish of the House: but 
being called upon to go on, he said that the discussion which had taken place in 
the course of the last session, relative to Church Reform, had, he trusted, pre- 
pared the House to entertain with patience the motion which he was about to sub- 
mit to their notice, and to give it a more willing and serious consideration than 
former measures, nearly similar in their character, had obtained. He was perfect~ 
ly aware that the resolution of which he had given notice, jarred upon the long- 
conceived prepossessions of many Hon. Members, the sincerity of which he cor- 
dially respected ; but in giving every credit to them for conscientiousness of feel- 
ings, he had a right, on the other hand, to expect that his own motives should 
not be misinterpreted. Indeed this was a question of such paramount importance, 
and involved considerations of so grave and momentous a nature, that the indul- 
gence of prejudice, which was at all times to be deprecated, would be utterly dis- 
placed on the present occasion, when every man should bring to the discussion 
the best powers of his deliberate and chastened conviction. For his own part he 
had mest anxiously pondered upon the propriety of the measure which he now 
recommended, and in coming to the conclusion at which he had arrived, he 
confessed he had paid little attention to the journals of the House of Lords, 
or to the proceedings of this House of Parliament; but he had surveyed and 
studied the effect which the combined political and ecclesiastical system had 
had upon the people of this country. He had sought out the best polemical 
writings on the subject, and, above all, he had consulted those authorities im 
which there could be no error. He had referred to that code of holy precedents. 
which must not be disputed. He could assure the House that he was not about 
to read a homily to them on this subject, but merely to declare that in that sa- 
cred volume he could discover no authority for the neglect by the bishops of 
their spiritual duties for the purpose of assuming civil offices, which were incom- 
patible with the due fulfilment of their sacred functions. Making every allow- 
ance for change of circumstances, for the altered spirit of the times, which in 
some measure accounted for the deviation from the primitive simplicity of the 
church to its present state of gorgeousness, still there was nothing to justify the 
extreme elevation of the heads of the establishment, their assumption of politi- 
cal power, and their interference in the secular affairs of the state. The gospel 
purity was now replaced by the ‘pride of prelacy,” to use the words of one of 
their own order—Bishop Watson. In the opinions which he (Mr. Lushington) 
professed on this subject, he claimed the concurrence not only of many excellent 
laymen, but also of numerous pious clergymen of the established church, who 
felt that the commixture in the persons of the bishops, of ecclesiastical dignity 
and secular power, was detrimental to their spiritual usefulness, and prejudicial to 
that calm, contented, and unambitious temperament of mind which it was de- 
sirable that those Right Reverend persons should possess. The opinions of Lord 
Henley, he believed, were well known to every serious inquirer. He recommend- 
ed the retirement of the bishops from the House of Lords. That eminent 
man, Mr. Knox, in his correspondence with Bishop Jebb, well known as a per- 
son of the soundest understanding and the highest judgment, wrote thus:— —_ 

“The dignities, titles, and emoluments of our establishment ebviously consti- 
tute as severe a test of virtue as the mind of man could well be tried by ; and 
that these objects minister to the bad passions of thousands must be admitted.” 

In a pamphlet which was published some months ago, entitled “ Fundamental 
Church Reform,” the following remarks were contained. He should premise 
that this pamphlet was written by a clergyman of the established church, who 
had not announced his name, but the finger of fame pointed to the writer—young, 
noble, liberal, erudite, eloquent, and pious—a hundred mitres could add nothing 
to his impressiveness in the pulpit, or give any new force to his Christian la- 
beurs. 


S. Lovsr. 





“ A good and honest bishop (I thank God there are many who deserve thas 
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character) ought to suspect himself and carefully to watch his own heart. He 1s 
all of a sudden elevated from being a tutor, dining at an early hour with his pu- 
pil (and occasionally, it is believed, on cold meat,) to be a spiritual lord ; he is 
dressed in a magnificent dress, decorated with a title, flattered by chaplains, and 
surrounded by little people looking up for the things which he has to give away ; 
and this often happens to a man who has had no opportunity of seeing the world, 
whose parents were in very humble life, and who has given up all his thoughts to 
the frogs of Aristophanes and the targum ef Onkelos. How is it possible that 
such a man should not lose his head, that he should not swell, that he should not 
be guilty of a thousand follies, and worry and teaze to death (before he recovers 
his common sense,) a hundred men as good, and as wise, and as able as him- 
selft” 

Such were the sentiments of an enlightened clergyman of the church of Eng- 
land, in the substance of which many members of that church, both lay and cle- 
rical, cordially concurred. 

So convinced was Archbishop Leighton that worldly titles and distinctions 
were ot conducive to that meekness which ought to be the predominant fea- 
ture of bishops, that he would not allow his friends to address him by the title 
of lord. But these worldly distinctions in fact, had a contrary tendency to that 
which had been anticipated, and conduced to engender a spirit of loftiness and 
arrogance in the minds of those upon whom they were conferred, which conta- 
minated even their proceedings in the sanctuary. If gentlemen doubted this, let 
them only suppose some frequenter of a cathedral asking, ‘“‘ Who is that stately 
person encumbered with a curious robe of white and black, advancing along the 
aisle, surrounded by his deacons and arch-deacons, his canons, prebendaries, 
chaplains, and choral vicars, while the organ, about to be attuned in melodious 
notes of praise to the Creator, seems to welcome almost with equal homage the 
creature.’ Enquire the title of that pompous dignitary. He was the lineal 
descendant of the angelic bishops—the successor of the apostolic twelve—he 
was the lord bishop of the diocese, who had been absent from it for seven or 
eight months, attending his duties in parliament. He had now arrived at his 
country mansion, his episcopal palace, and was about to mouut his throne in the 
house of God. He was exalted above all, ministered to separately—gazed upon 
by the multitude—the vulgar—as a superior being, and almost exempt from the 
equalization of simple mortality. Perhaps in a moment of abstraction his thoughts 
might wander to the last vote he had given in the senate, destructive of the peace 
of eight millions of his fellow-creatures, and tending to plunge in desolation and 
blood a whole people. At the same time while he listened to the heart-stirring 
narratives of his Divine Master's revelations, his reflections must contrast with 
his own actual position, and he might inquire whether this baronial splendour re- 
sponded to the holy injunctions against worldly domination. ‘There might be 
present in the assembly scoffers, reckless of all religion, who, contrasting the 
splendour of this baronial prelacy with the moderation handed down in scripture, 
would question whether this pomp was really such as persons in that situation 
ought to induige in, and who would propagate charges often made, by a reference 
to texts which, although adduced in a spirit of general hostility to sacred things, 
no impeachment could really controvert. This pomp of ceremony would natu- 
rally be contrasted with the simplicity inculcated by the Gospel. ‘Thus men were 
alienated from the established ehurch by the baronial prelacy. In truth, the 
most virtuous bishops were dazzled by the glories of the establishment. Even 
Dr. Jebb, the bishop of Limerick, an eminent man, beloved by every one who 
was acquainted with his character, had answered Sir Robert Inglis in terms 
which showed that his mind was too much fixed upon the secular accusations 
made against him. 

“This is the first day I was able to set apart for being enthroned in the cathe- 
dral of Limerick. On many accounts, political, moral, and religious, 1 do not 
like the reducing this, which ought to be a solemnity, into an unimportant form , 
matters, therefore, were so arranged that the chapter, headed by the dean, met 
me at the cathedral door, a short time before the hour of daily service, which im- 
mediately followed the act of enthronement, and thus we had something more 
than a legal and official ceremony.” 

In this passage he twice repeated the word enthronement. That the exercise 
of baronial privileges exposed the bishops to obloquy could not be doubted, and it 
must be confessed that their conduct tended very much to increase the prejudice 
against them. It almost invariably happened that they voted for every measure 
of an oppressive character, and opposed measures having for their object the ex- 
tension of liberty and the welfare of the country. But misplaced as the bishops 


were in the House of Peers, as a political assembly, how much more out of cha- | 


racter was their position when they sat as in a court of judicature, and were called 
upon to vote for bills of pains and penalties! The practice of other protestant 
churches was at variance with ours in reference to baronial prelacy, and sacerdotal 
peerage. In the church of Scotland the union of civil with ecclesiastical func- 
tions was considered so imcompatible, that Lord Belhaven waived his office of 
elder in order that he might undertake that of Lord High Commissioner of the 
general assembly. In Denmark and in the United States the bishops were presi- 
dents of the clergy, but they held no senatorial rank, nor did they enjoy any 
secular power. The protestant bishops of Germany were similarly circumstanced. 
Altogether it would be found with the Roman catholic church in upholding the 
objectionable system of associating the bishops in the conduct of political affairs. 
He believed that in Roman chotholic countries bishops were allowed to assume 
office ; but he never heard of their interfering openly in political affairs. The 
consequence of this was that they gained the reverence and respect of their 
flocks. Let our own bishops follow that example, and they weuld meet the same 
reward—let them retire from the distraction of the world and from all secular 
turmoil—let them live in quiet, superintend education, exhort their clergy, and 
dedicate themselves devotedly to those holy pursuits to which by the most solemn 
pledges they were bound to adhere ; then they would be able to disdain the at- 
tempts of all assailants of Christianity, and the established church would stand 
upon a strengthened footing. When he talked of exhorting their clergy, he 
meant a very different sort of exhortation from that which had lately been ad- 
dressed by a certain prelate to his subordinate, in which he impugned the acts 
which had lately passed, and proceeded to speak of his superior in language which 
was highly indiscreet, deeply indecorous, and he might almost say professionally 
factious. The charge he alluded to comprised 48 octavos of the acts of last ses- 
sion, one of which this political prelate characterised as degrading and corrupt, 
as wholly unnecessary and prejudicial to the interests of the church of England, 
and replete with danger andinjury. He also charged the commissioners with 
mischievous laxity, and a violation both of the letter and the spirit under which 
they acted. He (Mr. Lushington) asked whether a charge of this description 
was calculated to increase our veneration for Christianity, as the seat of meek- 
ness, charity and subordination? When he saw a bishop impugning, ex cathedra, 
from whence religious counsel alone should proceed, the acts passed in Parlia- 
ment, and his own official superiors—for let it be remembered that those statutes 
to which he called attention had gained the assent, not only of his temporal but 
also of his spiritual superior—when he saw a bishop thus hold up to contempt the 
acts of his Sovereign and of his two metropolitans, to one of whom, by his con- 
secration oath, he had vowed due reverence and allegiance—when he vilified his 
superiors for the purpose of briging them into disrespect, we must not be sur- 
prised that the body of the clergy, almost without any exceptions, were notorious 
for their addiction to politics, and were found, generally speaking, to act from 
political motives. It was in consequence of this that the Noble Lord below him 
sat for Stroud instead of for South Devon. The persecution of Dr. Hanmer was 
nothing more than an emanation of clerical vengeance, because he had advocated 
the admission of dissenters to the universities. By that political disposition 
which pervaded the clergy, from the dean down to the lowest curate, the most un- 
chantable disposition was engendered. From this political disposition sprung 
the insult which had been offered by the vice-chancellor of one of the universities 
to the appointment of his Sovereign; and it was the same spirit whibh prompted 
a clergyman of the established church in the sister kingdom to write a disrespect- 
ful letter to his Majesty's representative. All these consequences flowed from 
the system of prelacy in thiscountry. The Hon. Member concluded by moving 
that it was the opinion of the House that the sitting of the bishops in Parliament 
is unfavourable in its operation to the general interests of the Christian religion 
in this country, and tends to alienate the affections of the people from the es- 
tablished church. 

Mr. HAWES seconded the motion. 

Mr. HUME rose to claim the vote of the Noble 
home department, on behalf of the motion. 
Lord had expressed a most candid, honest, and manly opinion that magistrates 
sought not to belong to the commission of the peace—(loud laughter, which con- 
tinaed for some moments). He begged pardon, he meant to say clergymen, in- 
stead of megistrates. ‘The Noble Lord took great pains to impress on the House 
that the duties of magistrate were inconsistent with the duties of a clergyman, 
and on she same principle the Noble Lord ought to admit that the political 
functions of the bishops were inconsistant with their clerical functions. He 
called upon the Right Hon. Baronet to state whether, in his opinion, the duties 
of the bishops, as politicians, were consistent with their sacred duties as spiritual 
pres tnd the charch. He himself was satisfied that they were wholly incon- 

s , and that they ‘were maintaining bishops in their political stations, contrary 
to the dictates of their own consciences, and merely as political agents. The 
bishops had always been the siders and abettors of every act of tyranny and op- 
pression—[cries of “oh,oh”] Would Hon. Gentlemen tell him a single in- 
the Wiettiee of the peomtat ky body, Mee opposed any measure for restricting 

ple ' ey had been uniformly the opposers of every kind 
of reform and improvement. ; 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL said that as the Hon member for Middlesex had ta- 
ken on himself to represent his (Lord J. Russell’s) opmions, he must be allowed 
rather to deny the accuracy of his representations, and inform the house what 
were his own opinions in his own person, rather than in the hon. member's re- 
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presentation. The hon. gentleman who had brought forward the motion advoca- 
ted a change in a very ancient part of the constitution of the country. The 
bishops had from the most ancient times been a part of that constitution. No 
such reason could be urged in favour of the present motion, as that which had 
been urged when the Reform Bill was brought forward to alter the state of that 
House. The motion was for taking away one of the constituent parts of Par- 
liament, for altering one of the most ancient parts of the institutions of this realm, 
and for resorting upon new grounds to a new constitution of Parliament. He 
must say that he ought to have the very strongest reasons to induce him to agree 
to such a measure; and, above all, reasons which were not likely to lead him to 
other conclusions, if he agreed to them, not contained in the motion before the 
House. He must say that the reasons given by the hon. gentleman who had 
brought forward this motion were especially liable to that objection , they were 
altogether vague and desultory. They began with removing the bishops from the 
House of Lords, but it was altogether uncertain what was the object of the 
change, and where the change was to end. ‘The hon. gentleman had quoted the 
practice of the Scotch church, and had referred to the pomp exhibited in cathe- 
drals when the bishops visited them. But what did that tend to! Was it to re- 
moving the bishops from the House of Lords? Not at all—it tended to the 
presbyterian constitution of Scotland. ‘The hon. gentleman quoted also the ex- 
ample of the United States, where not only was there neither an episcopal nor a 
presbyterian constitution connected with the state, but no establishment what- 
ever connected with the state ; therefore the grounds on which the motion was 
urged would lead, in one part of the hon. gentleman’s argument, to the presby- 
terian constitution, in which there were no bishops—and in the other part, to the 
constitution of the United States, in which there was no establishment at all.— 
Not only were the grounds urged insufficient for the motion, but the motion itself 
was not sufficient for the hon. gentleman’s own purpose. If he carried his mo- 
tion on such grounds it must lead to further changes ; and he (Lord J. Russell) 
must own that he did not see how the hon. gentleman’s arguments could stop 
short of the constitution of the United States, in which there was no establish- 
ment at all—(‘‘hear, hear,” from the opposition side.) ‘The hon. gentleman 
who made this motion, and his hon. friend the member for Middlesex, thought 
that there must be a distinction between civil and spiritual functions. It would 
be very hard to establish that distinction ; and in this country, in which there was 
an established church, of which the King was the head, and in which the church 
was connected with the state, that complete distinction could not be established. 
It was a perfectly different thing to say, as he had said the other night, that some 
lords lieutenant had not thought it advisable to appoint clergymen as magistrates, 
when laymen could be found to do the duty. Bishops sat in the house, as part 
of the political constitution of the country ; andif they were not to be allowed 
to sit there, on what grounds could they exclude clergymen hereafter from tne 
House of Commons, when questions were to be discussed deeply affecting their 
interests? It was impossible in a country like this, strongly agitated by political 
parties, that there could be that total severance between political and spiritual 
matters. Even persons who contended that there ought to be such a severance, 
did sometimes complain that the patronage of the church was not bestowed upon 
those of their own political opinions : but was bestowed upon persons who, though 
not altogether violent politicians themselves, were connected with some brother, 
cousin, or nephew, who had violent politics. With regard also to dissenting 
ministers, he had a great respect for them—he knew how much zeal they dis- 
played ; but if he were asked whether some of those dissenters whom he most 
respected, altogether separated themselves from political interests and political 
party, he should reply that he was very glad they did not—{hear, hear, from the 
opposition benches.] He was glad to say that, so long as he had been a politi- 
cian, he had found the dissenting ministers the friends of popular liberty. He 
had found them always anxious, when the political liberty of their fellow subjects 
was in danger, to promote its security. As to the charge which was brought | 
against the bishops, of always having voted against measures favourable to politi- | 





cal freedom, and for measures favourable to the oppression of their fellow-sub- | . 


jects, he must say that the effect of the constitution of this country, by which | 
their appointment was wholly vested in the crown, had certainly been that | 
amongst the distinguished, learned, and pious men who adorned the church, the | 
minister of the day chose those who were favourable to his own political opin- 
ions. The consequence was, that at the beginning of the last century, whenthe | 
tories had a majority in the House of Commons, and for a time in the House of | 
Lords, men were appointed by the minister whose opinions coincided with his | 
own. Yet in these times there were Bishops White and Ken, and aiensrands | 
Bishop Hoadly, who had put forward principles of the largest political liberty, | 
and one of whom was memorable for his quotation of the text ‘* My kingdom is | 
not of this world”—T[loud cries of hear, hear.] Thus it happened afterwards, 
that the tories, having the supremacy, chose persons often of great eminence, and | 
eelebrated for their learning, but, at the same time, men whom they knew to be 
of the opinions which they themselves held. He must own that if he had seen | 
the bishops shifting their opinions with the minister of the day, he should not 
think them on that account more respectable, though a part of their conduct | 
might have been more favourable to himself. He did not defend the opinions | 
which these dignitaries held when they were made bishops, and he could not | 
complain of them for retaining them. He should therefore oppose the motion. | 
He dissented from the general reasons of the hon. gentleman; he thought that if | 
the hon. gentleman carried his motion, the object which he had in view would 
still not be effected. He thought that the separation which the hon. member 
proposed could not be accomplished, and he was not prepared, on the grounds 
urged, to assent to so extensive an alteration. [The noble Lord sat down amidst 
lond cheers almost entirely from the opposition benches. } 

Sir R. PEEL—If any unpopularity attaches to the most decided opposition to 
this motion, I beg leave to put in my claim for a share of it—[cheers]. I cer- 
tainly will not be guilty of acting so base a part as to leave the Noble Lord oppo- 
site to bear all the unpopularity which it is assumed will result from opposing the 
proposition submitted to the House by the Hon. Member—[loud cheers]. I fear 
that I may not serve the interest of the Noble Lord by complimenting him on his 
speech ; but I must say that I never heard a speech delivered in a more manly 
tone—[cheers], or which reflected greater credit on the motives of him who 
made it ; because, if the Noble Lord was opposed at his election by 600 clergy- 
men, and if in the course of his government he has been opposed by a majority 
of the bishops, I say that he has set an example to public men not to permit the 
hostility which he has met with, either as a minister or a man, to discourage him 
from stating his opinion on this great constitutional question and delivering that 





Opinion openly—[eheers]. There is one objection to this motion which was not 
adverted to by the Noble Lord, and it is an objection which in itself is, I think, 
entirely decisive of the fate of the proposition. The Hon. Member asks us to 
proceed, not by a legislative measure, but by a resolution of the House of Com- 
mons, to disqualify a portion of one branch of the legislature from exercising its 
functions. What right have we to pass such a resolution !—[hear, hear.] What 
force would it have '—[hear, hear.] If you wish to avoid placing the House of 
Commons in this dilemma, that its resolutions shall have no effect and be of no 
more value than waste paper, reject this resolution, which if you were to pass 
unanimously would not be of the slightest avail. In former instances, I appre- 
hend, the House has been called on to proceed to effeet the object of the present 
motion by means of a bill. The Hon. Member now, however, proposes to effect 
that by a resolution, which, I presume, he despairs of effecting by a bill; but I 
ask him, if he should succeed in passing his resolution, what force or authority 
would it have? Why should we be called upon to pass a resolution which—I 
will not use a harsh term, and say it would bring the House into contempt, but 
which would be wholly invalid and inoperative !—[hear, hear.] The Noble Lord 
thought it might be inferred, from the course of argument pursued by the Hon. 
Mover of this resolution, that much more serious consequences would follow 
from ‘t than those to which it immediately points. 1 think the Noble Lord need- 
ed not to have rested that assumption on an inference drawn from the speech of 
the Hon. Mover; he might have found in the speech of the Hon. Member who 
seconded the motion that every one of the arguments on which he rested his 
support of it go the length of abolishing altogether the established church— 
[cheers]. The Hon. Member said that when Parliament repealed the Test and 
Corporation Acts, it established this principle, that no one religious creed should 
possess any advantage over another. I never heard of any such principle when 
the proposal to repeal the Test and Corporation Acts was made—{cheers]. | 
never heard such a proposition advanced when the Roman Catholics were reliev- 
ed from civil disabilities—[cheers]. I heard the contrary proposition maintained 
—(loud and long-continued cheering), and it isa discouragement to those who 
are willing to relieve others from civil disabilities to be told, after they have ef:- 
fected that object, “* You have implied a principle which you must carry infinitely 
further, and you must not stop short of the destruction of the establishment ”"— 
{cheering renewed). The doctrine of the Hon. Member being that, by the re- 
peal of the Corporation and Test Acts, and the removal of Roman catholic dis- 
abilities, it was established that no one religious creed ought to have a preference 
over another, he will not be satisfied if he should succeed in procuring the expul- 
sion of the bishops from the House of Lords, but will then contend that the pro- 
testant establishment ought not to enjoy the preference ; it will even then con- 
tinue to have, by retaining in its possession the temporalities of the church— 
(hear, hear.] ‘The Hon. Member for Liverpool entirely mistook, not only the ar- 
gument, but the statements of the Noble Lord—[hear, hear.] The Noble Lord 
never said that there had been instances of repeated changes of opinion amongst 
the bishops, accordingly as a whig or tory government was in power. The No- 
ble Lord did not contend that bishoprics were bestowed as the reward of subser- 
viency ; but he stated what was a notorious fact, that whilst human nature conti- 
nued to be human nature, and human government was conducted on the princi- 
ples of human nature, this practice would prevail—that those who were intrusted 
with patronage weuld, ceteris paribus, exercise it in favour of persons whose po- 
litical opinions were in conformity with their own ; and I will always contend that 
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when the qualifications of candidates are equal, nothing can be more just—{hear, 
hear). I venture to say that if the present government had departed from that 
rule, and ceteris paribus, had selected their political opponents for bishops, | 
should have heard the loudest exclamations of indignation from some Honourable 
Gentlemen opposite—[cheers and laughter]. ‘The Noble Lord stated truly that, 
when power had been exercised for a long period by a tory administration, it was 
probable that the prevailing politics of the episcopal bench would be of the same 
complexion as those from whom its members had received their appointments, 
This, let me observe, does not arise out of any servility on the part of the bishops 
—{some expressions of dissent]. I will not allow that it does at all—floud 
cries of hear, hear]. They were selected originally from being supposed to hold 
certain opinions, and they have continued to hold them—{fhear, hear]. F ormerly 
the charge used to be that the bishops were influenced by the hopes of promo- 
tion, and that the moment a new government was appointed a rapid change took 
place in their opinions. Have you found that to be the case !—[cheers]—why 
not? You told us that the conservative party was extinguished, and yet the bi- 
shops have remained faithful to that party—[loud cheers}. For along time I 
heard nothing else but that the Reform Bill had entirely extinguished the conser- 
vative party—[cheers and laughter], and yet, notwithstanding those declarations, 
the bishops have generally acted on their former opinions, so that the hope of 
translation has not influenced them. They have not followed the Honoura- 
ble Member for Middlesex, and voted black white—[great cheering and laughter]. 
The houourable member finding it necessary to abandon the charge, that the 
bishopsare influenced by the hope of translation, can now only alledge against 
them that they are consistent and bigotted politicians, who adhere to their original 
opinions—fhear, hear]. With respect to the total separation of civil from ec- 
clesiastical duties, | know not whether that be possible or not ; but of this I am 
firmly convinced, that the complete separation of civil from spiritual duties would 
be attended with little advantage. I do not wish the clergy to be excluded from 
the exercise of civil functions ; I do not wish tosee the church excluded froma 
fair share of influence in civil affairs. 1f you could establish such a com- 
plete separation—if you should teach that powerful body of men, that they must 
confine themselves merely to ecclesiastical matters, and eschew all reference to 
temporal affairs, I doubt whether, instead of having a body of enlightened men, 
animated by the same spirit of freedom as ourselves, we should not create a 
set of cloistered hypocrites—[cheers]. I decline entering into details upon this 
occasion, because I am unwilling to discuss the question whether we shall ‘make 
a change in the constitution of the country—[loud cheers]. You may bring for- 
ward plausible arguments for the abolition of the King’s authority, for destroy- 
ing the constitution of the House of Lords, and for the establishment of pure 
democracy ; and i could if I pleased meet you with counter arguments ; but I am 
ashamed to discuss the question whether there shall be an essential and fundamen- 
tal change in the constitution, and the proposition before the house would effect 
an essential and fundamental change. 1 fear I may not, by whatI have said, 
strengthen the Noble Lord’s interest with those who generally support him; but 
I could not refrain from rising to express my sentiments when I heard the hon. 
member for Liskeard say that we, on this side of the house, wished to leave to 
the Noble Lord all the unpopularity of resisting this motion. Whether it be 
popular or unpopular I care not: I give my most decided opposition to this mo- 
tion not only besause I foresee the consequences to which it would lead if carried, 
but because [ think that, even when limited to its immediate object, it aims a fatal 
blow at the civil liberties of this country—[loud cheers]. 

The house divided—Against the motion, 197; For the motion, 92; Ma- 
jority, 105; 








IRISH MUNICIPAL CORPORATION BILL. 
House of Commons, Feb. 20. 

Lord J. RUSSELL having moved that the House resolve into committee, on 
the Municipal Corporation (Ireland) Bull. 
Lord F. EGERTON, pursuant to notice, renewed his motion of last session 
in the following terms :—‘ That the committee on the bill for the regulation of 
Municipal Corporations in Ireland be empowered to make provision for the aboli- 
tion of such corporations ; and for such arrangements as may be necessary, on 
their abolition, for securing the efficient and impartial administration of justice, 
and the peace and good government of cities and towns in Jreland.””, Mr. WARD 
opposed the amendment. Mr. MACLEAN supported the amendment. Lord 
MORPETH supported the bill. Lord STANLEY supported the amendment, 


| in a very eloquent speech, contending that the struggle was the protestant or ca- 


tholic ascendancy, and that, though the ministers said they desired to maintain 
the protestant establishment, their actions spoke a contrary language. He should 
therefore resist a measure that could only sanction tyrannous monopoly. 

Lord HOWICK next arose, but there were loud calls of “adjourn,” and at 
one o’cloek the debate was adjourned till che following day. 

Feb. 21. 

Mr. Sergeant JACKSON, after defending the conduct of the Irish protestant 
meeting, reiterated his charges against the government of Lord Mulgrave, and 
entered into a detail of facts to rebut the arguments of the Noble Secretary for 
Ireland; who, he contended, had not shaken one of his (Mr. Jackson's) positions 
by the statement he had made. The Learned Sergeant dwelt, with great force, 


| on the abuse of the prerogative of mercy, and denounced the General Associa- 
| tion as an illegal body, which had endeavoured to defeat and prostrate the law of 


the land. After instancing a variety of cases illustrative of the misgovernment 
of Ireland, he concluded by challenging the Noble Lord to give him an oppor- 
tunity of proving his charges by consenting to the appointment of a committee. 
Mr. E. BULWER accused the conservative party of attempting to legislate 
not for Ireland, but forone man. Mr. O’Connell was the great object of their 
solicitude. He observed that England had obtained a municipal bill, but Ireland 
could get only a coercion bill —Mr. ROEBUCK spoke with effect in favour of 
the bill, which he contended that the peoole of Jreland were entitled to upon 
every principle of justice—Mr. SHAW then addressed the House, and after he 
had spoken Mr. BUXTON rose, but the cry to adjourn was so urgent that he 
could not obtain a hearing, and the House adjourned at a quarter past twelve. 
Feb. 22. 
Mr. GROVE PRICE strongly opposed the bill, as calculated to separate the 
two countries, and to destroy the protestant establishment in Ireland.—Mr. 
WOULFE, the new Attorney-General for Ireland, complained of unfounded 
charges against the Irish government, and spoke in support of the bill. —Sir J. 
GRAHAM spoke powerfully against the bill, which he deemed calculated to in- 
crease the means of agitating Ireland, and promotingt he separation of the two 
countries.—Mr. SHEIL argued that it was impossible to withhold this measure 


| of justice to Ireland ; it might be deferred, but it could not be delayed. 


Mr. O'CONNELL said that he would occupy the attention of the house for 
only a few minutes. The question before the house was one of the deepest in- 
terest to every part of the British empire. The Irish people appeared as claim- 
ants before the house, and they demanded the equalisation of civil rights. He 
addressed the house as a repealer, as one fully convinced that it was essentially 
mecessary to the liberty and prosperity of his oountry that the union should be 
repealed. [Hear, hear, from the opposition.] He was thoroughly persuaded 
that the period had not arrived, and he feared it would never arrive when a Bri- 
tish legislature would do perfect justice to Ireland. The course which the de- 
bate had taken convinced him that a great portion of that house, and a majority 
of what was called “another place,’’ would not do justice to Ireland; but he 
would not abandon the hope that the Irish people would do justice to themselves. 
From the earliest period of the English connection with Ireland, the claim of the 
Irish people had been for British institutions; but that claim had always met 
with a persevering refusal. The excuses were various. At one time the Irish 
were too numerous, and the English too few, and therefore it was unsafe to grant 
British institutions ; at another time the English were powerful and the Irish 
weak, and therefore it was safe to refuse them; then the Irish were hostile, and 
therefore ought to be treated only as enemies ; and then again they were friend- 
ly, and had been conciliated, and therefore, it was unnecessary to do them justice. 
He had risen merely for the purpose of distinctly stating, that although the peo- 
ple of Ireland now came forward as petitioners for the advantages which had 
been given to England and Scotland, they were by no means prepared to say, 
that their fate and fortune depended on that house. They were willing to re- 
ceive equal laws, but they knew that seven millions of human beings could ne- 
ver be outraged with impunity unless it was their own fault He had felt it his 
duty to the Irish people to express the overpowering sense which he entertained 
of the impossibility of procuring equal laws for Ireland froma British legislature 
—[ Hear, hear. ] 

Sir R. PEEL, in resisting the bill, expressed his regret that there had been 
so much indulgence in personalities; and that those who grieved to be called 
“aliens,”’ not unwillingly heard attacks about stunted corporals. Ina speech full 
of power and animation he supported the amendment and replied to the different 
arguments urged against it with his accustomed eloquence. --. - Lord JOHN 
RUSSELL replied ; after which the House divided, when there appeared for the 
amendment 242 ; for the original motion 322; majority 80. 


THE BREVET. 

Mr. HUME rose for the purpose of moving for returns of the late brevet, when 
Mr. C. WOOD expressed a hope that in the absence of the Noble Lord the Sec- 
retary at War, the Hon. Gentleman would not proceed with his motion.—Mr. 
HUME said, it was well known that a large brevet promotion had lately taken 
place, and there was reason to believe that no system could be more injurious to 
the public service. If the Hon. Gentleman would fix a day, he would postpone 
his motion until then.—Mr. C. WOOD replied, that he could not fix a day, but 
thought the Hon. Member for Middlesex would see the propriety of avoiding a 
partial discussion on the subject in the absence of the Secretary at War.—Mr. 
HUME said he would postpone his motion until Monday, and if there was not 
time on that day, he would bring it forward on Friday. 
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1837. 
MARINE INSURANCE DYE Ks ala 

NSON then brought forward his motion on the stamp duties on po- 
in aan insurance. "His proposed resolution was, “that the gradual 
diminution of stamp duty derived from marine policies during several years of 
increasing trade, commerce, and navigation, has fully demonstrated the impolicy 
of this tax, in the discouragement of British insurances and the promotion of 
successful foreign competition ; and that it is the duty of this House to take an 
early opportunity to repeal or reduce the same.” , 

Mr. RICE, on the part of the Government, “ fully admitted that it was a case 
for the serious consideration of the Government, and he could undertake to say 
it should be very seriously considered; but he was sure Hon. Members would 
agree with him, that at the present period of the session it would not be just 
towards the other claimants for relief that he should say more, and he might 
take the liberty of suggesting to his Hon. Friend, that he would best consult the 
interests of the parties whom he represented by leaving the matter in the hands 
of his Majesty's Government.” On this understanding the motion was with- 
drawn. ; : 

On the 28th of Feb. Lord MELBOURNE brought forward his motion for a 
committee of inquiry into the state of education in Ireland, which was agreed to. 
_...In the Commons Mr. D'EYNCOURT deferred his motion for the repeal of 
the septennial act till April, but declared his intention to take the sense of the 
House upon it, before the close of the session. - - - - Lord JOHN RUSSELL gave 
notice that he would move, on the 6th of March, to go into committee on the 
affairs of Canada. And Mr. LEADER gave notice that he would move, as an 
amendment, that the legislative council of Lower Canada ought to be elective. 
_..-The bill to abolish imprisonment for debt was under consideration, on the 
night of the Ist of March. .... The brig Vixen and cargo had been condemned at 
Sebastopol. .... Lord JOHN RUSSELL moved on Wednesday night for the ap- 
pointment of a select committee—* To examine precedents with respect to the 
circulation and publication of reports and papers printed by order of this House, 
and to ascertain the law and practice of Parliament prior to and since the order 
for the sale of such papers.” 


—— a 
ABOLITION OF CHURCH RATES. 

This is the bill for the modification, or rather, we suspect, total abolition of 
church rates, under which it is proposed (so far as we can understand the plan) to 
take the future fund for the repair of churches, from the increased value of the 
fines of such of the church lands as may come to be administered under the 
church comission bills. We do not profess, however, to state the plan of this 
bill with any precision, as we have not seen the draft of it, but such we under- 
stand to be its substance,—-namely, that the leases are to be allowed to expire, and 
then the fines to be increased, particularly those on the bishops’ lands, and those be- 
longing to the cathedrals and chapters. One of the difficulties of the ministers 
in this bill is,—that the very aim and object of the bill are contrary to their own 
previous words and pledge ; this pledge being (the distinct pledge both of Lord 
Althorp and Lord John Russell), that they would never propose or assent to any 
bill for the abolition of church rates, which did not afford a sufficient and certain 
fund, adequate to such repairs,—a fund entirely independent and beyond the fu- 
ture touching or tampering with of any minister or political party of the day. To 
which both these Noble Lords added, that the substituted fund should be a pub- 
lic and general fund, fully equivalent to its purpose, and not a plank torn from the 
sinking vessel of the church. 

Upon this subject we must repeat, in general, the substance of an article given 
in our last paper, inasmuch as the question seems one upon which the ministers 
are prepared to quarrel with the Lords, and expect to get the Dissenters, as a 
body, on their side in the event of a dissolution. 

We stated in our last that, notwithstanding the agitation of the political Dis- 
senters, and their blustering and maneeuvring, they had no real cause for the re- 
peal of the church rate, or indeed, any cause whatever, but their own inveterate 
malice, for their projected dissolution between church and state in these islands. 
The Dissenters, as a body (we do not include the Wesleyans and conscientious 
classes, who adopt dissent as a matter of conscience, and not as a matter of craft) 
do not pay a farthing per head to the church rate,—for this they have the right of 
sepulture in our church yards, and of sittings in our churches. But they have, 
notwithstanding their most paltry contributions to the repair and upholding of our 
religious edifices, been agitating the question with a zeal truly uncharitable, and 
directed to political disturbances only. 

One would think, if they had the sentiments of Englishmen, and the common 
pride and taste of educated men, they would glery in rescuing from decay and 
ruin those noble ecclesiastical buildings which abound in England beyond any 
country in the world, and constitute the distinguishing ornament of our country. 
But no,—conscience forsooth. Now the pleaof conscience is on the other side 
—‘ For this cause pay ye tribute also.”” Truly the farce of conscience would 
make aman sick. Immediately on the rising of parliament in the autumn, orders 
were sent from their central committee in London to every part of the kingdom, 
to resist church rates in every parish. That effort has most signally failed. Out 
of all the 10,000 parishes of the kingdom, we doubt if a hundred cases could be 
named, in which the church-rate has been refused. 

The whole question may be thus stated in a very few words. It appears by 
the parliamentary returns, that the aggregate sum collected as church rates 

amounts to about £600,000 per annum, of which rather more than the half is 
expended in salaries, lighting, warming, &c. and about £250,000 a-year in the 
sustentation of the churches themselves. The first of these branches of ex- 
penditure, that connected with the actual services of the church, Lord Althorp 
proposed by his bill of 1834 to throw wholly on those who used those services, 
and to enable them to raise these funds by a system of pewrents. ‘The second, 
the repair of the edifices, always up to this time considered as national edifices, 
he proposed to provide for by a grant of equal amount (£250,000 a-year) out of 
the land tax. Such was Lord Althorp’s plan in 1834—a plan which was adhered 
to by Suir Robert Peei in 1835, and by Lord John Russell in 1836. Of the latter, 
the latest declaration we have is the most explicit. On the 20th of last June, 
in the House of Commons—*“ Lord John Russell said—‘ My opinion on this sub- 
ject is exactly the same as it has hitherto been. I think that it is the duty of the 
state, either by means of church rates, or of some other public fund, to maintain 
the buildings set apart by the state for Divine worship in good and efficient re- 
pair. And whatever may be the anxiety of the Dissenters, they cannot be in 
doutt as to the opinions of the government. Two years ago Lord Althorp 
brought in a bill on the subject, in which the principle was declared, that church 
rates should not be abolished, unless the state provided a substitute. I have never 
said anything inconsistent with that principle, or, at least, anything to lead Dis- 
senters to suppose that ministers meant to abolish church rates without an equiva- 
lent, or that that equivalent was to be found in the revenues of the church. To 
THAT PRINCIPLE | HAVE ADHERED, AND TO IT I MEAN TO ADHERE.” 

In this declaration, which we take from the Mirror of Parliament, his Lord- 
ship is most clear and explicit on all the most important points: to wit— 

That it is the unquestionable duty of the state to maintain the churches of the 
establishment, either by church rates, or out of some other public fund : 

The church rates shall not be abolished without an equivalent : 

That that equivalent cannot be found in the revenues of the church itself: 

That these opinions are not hastily taken up or loosely held; but that Lord J. 
Russell has professed them for years, and means to adhere to them. 

But what has since happened! Lord J. Russell, since our last paper, has be- 
come frightened at going through the unpleasant task of eating his own words in 
the House of Commons, an act of mastication which always produces wry faces 
and unpleasant effects before a society of gentlemen; and in order to avoid some- 
thing of this sort of exposure, he has postponed his motion as to church rates to the 
21st, and handed it over to Mr, Spring Rice. 


rr 
CONDITION OF THE MINISTRY. 
From Bell's Messenger, Feb. 12. 

The main circumstance in this condition is, that it is very strongly reported, and 
we are inclined to think upon very sufficient grounds,—that, what is popularly 
called a split has taken place amongst themselves, and that they are divided upon 
one very important circumstance of their general policy. This circumstance is 
said to be, how they should conduct themselves towards the rebel Catholic Asso- 
ciation now sitting in Dublin, convened and governed by Mr. O'Connell, and hav- 
ing in its present keeping an entire dominion over the peace of Ireland,—and over 
the liberties and lives of his Majesty's subjects,—Protestant and Catholic. One 
part of the cabinet is said to incline to take instant measures to put down this most 
seditious and menacing convention, whilst the other portion being strongly sensi- 
ble of the neeessity of not offending Mr. O'Connell and his allies, the English and 
Scotch Radicals, are disposed to accede to Lord J. Russell's view of the Asso- 
ciation, namely, to corsider it merely as an assembly which has been provoked by 
the partial dealing of former English administrations towards the Irish Catholics ; 
that, therefore, much must be allowed for the very sore and exasperated feelings 
under which it has originated ; that, indeed, eventually, it cannot be suffered to 
Continue, but that the best and least perilous mode of putting it down will be to 
carry the Irish Municipal Law Bill, and upon the success of this measure to re- 
quire Mr. O'Connell in retarn to put a termination to this obnoxious meeting. 
We understand from authority, which has never misled us, that such is the actual 
State of the Whig party upon this important feature of their administration ; that 
18 to say, that they are divided upon this main principle,—and that Lord J. Rus- 
sellis endeavouring to effect a reunion and compromise by recommending the 
Taiddle course which we have above stated ; namely, that of carrying the Irish 








Clause of the Irish Tithe Bill, and to accept the bill for the commutation of 
tithes ; that is, for their being transferred to the landlord without this enactment. 
It is understood that this concession which has very recently been made, has in 
some degree, produced the confidence of the ministers, and it is the belief of 
many persons at the time we are writing, that, under the effect of this concession 
on the part of Mr. O'Connell, Lord J. Russell will be enabled to succeed in in- 
ducing the Cabinet to accept of the compromise proposed upon the point of the 
Catholic Association. As regards the intrinsic state of the Whig and Radical 
party up to the present moment, we believe such to be a faithful representation 
of their actual condition. 
; From the same, Feb. 10. 

We stated in our last paper, that something like a dissension, as regarded the 
policy to be pursued with respect to the Irish Rebel Association, was at work in 
the cabinet, but that Lord J. Russell and Mr. O'Connell would come forward 
with a compromise, and that we expected it would succeed in Healing the di- 
vision. This event has happened, and therefore so far as this difficulty is con- 
cerned the ministers have got over it. We added also, that something like a 
hegociation was on foot to mduce Mr. O'Connell to defer, sine die the appropria- 
tion clause in the Irish Tithe Bill, and thus to relieve the ministers from this 
difficulty. We have reason likewise to believe that this question has been set- 
tled to the satisfaction of the ministers, and therefore this embarrassment has 
also been eluded. The condition of the ministry, therefore is so far simplified 
that their resignation or continuance in office now depends upon the success of 
two measures only, the Irish Muncipal Law Bill, and Mr. Spring Rice’s bill for 
the abolition of church rates, which has been handed over to him from its first 
fabricator, Lord John Russell. 


a 
MONEY MARKET. 


From the London papers of March, 2.—City, 12 o'clock, March 2.—The 
scarcity of money in the English market continues. ‘The money price for consols 
89 + to g; and for April account 90 to 3. Exchequer bills are 26 to 28 premium. 
In the foreign market Spanish stocks have slightly improved. Portuguese stock 
is little attended to. From the country this morning, letters give a gloomy ac- 
count of the share market, and the business here is very limited ? 

NOTICE BY THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

The following notice has just been issued by the Bank :— 

The Governor and Company of the Bank of England do hereby give notice that 
on and after 2 instant, they will be ready to receive applications for loans, upon 
the deposit of approved bills of exchange, not having more than 95 days torun; 
such loans to be repaid on or before the 15th of April next, with interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum, and to be for sums of not less than £2000 each. 

NOTICE BY THE BARINGS. 

London Banker's Notice.—Messrs. Baring, Brothers & Co., have notified their 
correspondents in the United States “ that they cannot consider bills of exchange 
of the character described below as a proper remittance to them to cover engage- 
ments entered into for their account, viz :”’ 

‘Ist. Bills drawn by agents on their pricipals or employers in Europe unless 
endorsed by substantial houses to the remitters. 

2. Bills drawn by firms in the United States who are partners in the firms drawn 
on in Europe, or by a partner on his house, unless endorsed by substantial houses 
to the remitters. 

3. Bills however otherwise in order, drawn at a longer sight than sixty days ” 

The house of Wilson, & Co. is said to have given a like notice. 

— ——— — 
SPAIN. 

The advices from Madrid are to the 21st of February inclusive. Much alarm 
existed in that capital, on account of the rapid and destructive progress of the 
Carlist, Cabrera in La Mancha, where he seemed to riot unopposed. The inac- 
tivity of the Christinos is ascribed to their want of horses. 

General Lorenzo, ex Governor of St. Jago de Cuba, arrived at Cadiz on the 12th. 

It is said that the Carlists are about to recommence the siege of Bilboa. 

The Carlist commander-in-chief, the Infant Don Sebastian, marched from 
Durango on the 24th of February, at the head of nine battalions, a squadron, and 
four pieces of artillery. He took the direction of St. Sebastian. Thus it appears 
that the Carlists have been the first to move. 

Gen. Saarsfield (Christino) left Pampeluna on the 23d, with 12000 men, well 
armed and fully paid up. 

There was much fear at Madrid of a visit from Cabrera. Valencia was threat- 
ened by El Serrador. 

Both armies were beginning to suffer from the grippe. 
down with it, in St. Sebastian. 

Gomez has been shot by order of the Pretender. His execution took place on 
the 17th, and in pursuance of a military inquiry held the preceding day. It was 
not in consequence of the investigation respecting his conduct while in the interior 
that his death was ordered. It was the result of an unsuccessful attempt which 
in conjunction with three other officers, (also executed) he made to escape from 
his prison at Bergara. He was arrested in the act, and in 24 hours ceased to 
exist. To the last he denied that there was the smallest foundation for the char- 
ges brought against him. 

The grippe or influenza was prevailing very extensively throughout Austria and 
Germany. At Vienna it was computed that one fiftieth of the population were 
affec ted. 


1200 soldiers were 





Died, at Trenton, N. J., on the 23d inst. Mrs. Jane, wife of Joseph Tyrrell, Esq., late of 
Kingston, Jamaica. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 11 a 11+ per cent. prem. 


TENE ALBIOW. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 1, 1837. 


London papers are before us as late as the 3d of March. 

The Ministers have gained what they call a victory on the Irish Municipal 
question ; that Bill having passed after another debate of three nights, by a ma- 
jority of eighty. It has since received its third reading, and been passed. This 
majority exceeds that of last year by about twenty. Certainly such a result can- 
not fail to strengthen them, and it is supposed moreover, that they have got over 
two other stumbling blocks by compromise, viz. the National Association now sit- 
ting in Dublin, and the Appropriation clause in the Irish Tythe Bill. On the first of 
these questions it is understood, from an arrangement made with Mr. O'Connell, 
that should the Municipal Bill become a law, the Association will discontinue its 
sittings and dissolve itself ; and on the second it is stipulated, that the same indi- 
vidual shall not insist upon a clause so offensive to the church and to the reli- 
gious feelings of the people. Upon each of these points the supporters of the 
ministers were divided ; and so indeed, were the Ministers themselves, for in the 
outset of the Session, Lord Melbourne expressed himself dissatisfied with the 
Dublin Parliament and its treasonable proceedings. These compromises then, 
have healed a part of their divisions and stopped two of the leaks that threat- 
ened to sink the Cabinet. The article inserted in another column, headed 
‘Condition of the Ministry” further explains these facts. 

The fate of the Municipal Bill in the Lords is, of course, doubtful. It is lia- 
ble to all the objections urged against the same bill last year, and is therefore, 
equally obnoxious to the pruning and amputating powers of the House of Lords. 
We will not, in this stage of the business, venture to give any positive opinion 
on the fate of this measure, but we are inclined to believe that the Bill will in 
some shape pass both Heuses and become a law. Even the compromise made 
between Lord John Russell and Mr. O’Connell before described, may have its in- 
fluence with the Conservatives; for if the Agitator and his adherents will give 
up the appropriation clause in the Tythe Bill, the tories may afford to yield a 
point or two in the Municipal Bill. We shall see. 

But although a point has apparently been gained for the church in this matter 
she is still the object of persecution on other points—persecution aimed at her 
not only by epen and avowed enemies, but by pretended friends, and by none 
more than those who should be her natural, official and constititutional sup- 
porters, namely, his Majesty’s Ministers. Nothing in fact goes more to show the 
radical propensities of Lord John Russell, than these repeated assaults on those 























venerable institutions which are so frequently the objects of his attack, and of 


those who act with him. It is true that he did oppose the motion of Mr. Lush- 
ington to deprive the Bishops of their seats in the House of Lords, but he was 
at the same time poisoning an arrow for the purpose of wounding the Church in 
another quarter. The Bill for abolishing Church Rates, although handed 
over to the popish protestant of Limerick, Mr. Spring Rice, is known to be the 
offspring of his Lordship ; but his Lordship having on a former occasion uttered 
certain opinions which it is now convenient to forget, and very inconvenient to 
revive—has thought proper to delegate this business to other hands, as we have 





Municipal Reform Bill, at all events, per fas and nefas, and then endeavouring to 
hegotiate with O'Connell, and the other Irish leaders, a voluntary discontinuance | 
of the Catholic Association in Dublin. 

“ It is another circumstance very generally reported, that Mr. O'Connell, upon | 


© urgent instances of the ministers, has consented to shelve the App vopriation | 


just stated. But his Lordship will not find the people of England so forgetful as 
he perhaps imagines, in proof whereof we have inserted an article from a London 


paper, which brings the charge of double dealing, prevarication, or whatever softer 


name his friends may choose to apply to it, home to him, and fixes on him the im- 


putation of having said one thing in 1884, and another in 1837. To this 
we refer our readers as giving. a clearer viewof the matter than any other we have 
been able to find which occupies the same space. We must perhaps apologize 
for devoting so much room to the subject ourselves, but we entreat our readers to 
consider its importance, and to bear in mind how much the Church of England,— 
that grand bulwark of the Protestant faith, has of late years become the object of 
foul and malicious persecution. 

Upon the whole we think the present session will pass more harmoniously 
than the last, and we are also of opinion that the prospect of a disruption” of the 
cabinet, or a dissolution of Parliament is rendered more distant in consequence of 
the late compromises. The church rate bill seems to be the chief remaining 
question that threatens the ministers with destruction. 

In the matter of Stockdale versus Hansard, for publishing the documents of the 
House of Commons, as referred to in our last, we have to state, that Lord John. 
Russell moved for, and obtained a committee to examine and search for prece- 
dents in relation to the privileges of the House in this respect. 

Weare happy to learn that Capt. Walton, of the Royal Navy, now residing 
in New York, has received, during the late extensive naval promotions, the ap- 
pointment of Rear-Admiral on the retired list ; and has received his commission 
accordiagly by one of the late packets. This gallant officer is the only British 
Admiral now in the United States. 


NEW YORK MONEY MARKET. 
Several additional failures have taken place this week, and at one time the ut- 
most consternation prevailed. Relief, however, is at hand. Mr. Biddle, Presi- 
dent of the United States Bank, has promised the assistance of the institution 
over which he presides, upon the following plan which we extract from his letter 
jn reply to the application from the New York Merchants. 
Sir,—I had this day the honour of receiving your communication of the 28th 
inst. accompanied by the signatures of many highly respectable citizens of New 
York, requesting the interposition of the Bank of the United States to assist in 
removing the existing embarrassments of the commercial community, The 
Board of Directors on learning from a Committee of your fellow-citizens, the ex- 
istence of these difficulties, directed me to visit New York for the purpose of as- 
certaining their nature and the most effectual mode by which the Bank could be 
useful. All the suggestions for that purpose contained in your letter, will accord- 
ingly be presented to the Board of Directors, from whom they will receive the 
most respectful and early attention. In the mean time what my own observation 
suggests as the cause of these troubles, is, that recent events in the South and in 
Europe have, in concurrence with reasons of an early date produced a paralysis 
of private credit which deranges the whole system of our foreign and domestic 
exchanges. For this the appropriate remedy seems to be to substitute for the pri- 
vate credit of individuals the more known and established credit of the Bank, 
until public confidence in private stability, has time to revive. ‘To the foreign ex- 
changes J would apply that restorative by issuing the engagements of the Bank, 
payable in London, Paris, and Amsterdam, to be remitted in lieu of private bills. 
These will be ready by the next packet, and they will enable the country to make 
without injury an early provision for the adjustment of the foreign exchanges by 
the natural operation of remitting its produce and itscoin. A similar operatior I 
shall recommend to the Board in respect to the domestic exchanges, by an en- 
pred and immediate purchase of bills of exchange on the distant sections of the 
nion. 
These are the two measures which seem to be the best adapted for the present 
emergency. ‘They are proposed with the sincerest desire, that they may be use- 
ful, and with a clear conviction that aided by the spirit and intelligence which be- 
longs to this community, they will carry it triumphantly through its present tem- 
porary difficulties. The surest ground of confidence for others is confidence in 
ourselves; and I have seen this community bear up against calamities which 
would have broken the spirit of a less free and generous people. I have known 
them surmount obstacles far more alarming than any now before us—Nor will I 
permit myself to doubt that this city will preserve its high character before the 
world, by any temperary sacrifices which may be necessary to sustain its credit 
and its fame. With great respect, yours, &c. N. BIDDLE, 
President of the Bank of the United States. 

At the close of the day on Thursday, it was ascertained that the Banks in New 
York had determined to give relief by extending their discounts one million and a 
half. The evening papers contained the following gratifying intelligence. 

The Wall street banks have come nobly to the work. They have agreed u 
an immediate discount of one million and a half beyond their ordinary line: The 
Manhattan agrees to issue a million of bonds payable in London, and another mil- 
lion here. 

The Girard Bank, of Philadelphia, agrees to issue one hundred thousand pounds 
sterling in bonds, payable in London. 

07 The Bank of America has made an engagement with the Morris Canal 
Company to issue a million of dollars of the bomds of that company, payable in 
London, at ten, twelve, and fourteen months —beazing interest at six per cent, per 
annum. The bonds will be indorsed and guaranteed by the bank of America. 
D> The Bank of America willalso draw their bills on the Rothschilds of Paris, 
for upward of a million of francs. 

RESULT OF THE MEETING. 
Ata meeting of delegates of banksof the city of New York, held on the 30th 
of March, 1837: 
It was unanimously resolved that the said banks, according to the wishes of the 
committee of merchants, and impressed with the peculiar exigencies of the mo- 
ment, will forthwith increase their discounts in the aggregate, to the extent of 
ONE MILLION FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. 

ALBERT GALLATIN, chairman. 

Joun Fiemine, Secretary. 
These arrangements have had a salutary effect on the Money Market. Yes- 
terday was one of comparative ease, insomuch that many think the crisis has pass- 
ed. All the packets for England and France are detained until Monday in order 
that the financial arrangements which are in progress may be more thoroughly ma- 


tured, and the remittances made up. 





We have received Nassau papers to the 8th inst. The House of Assembly 
was dissolved in the latter part of the last month. We cannot learn from these 
papers the cause of this procedure. 


We beg to call the attention of our town readers to the advertisement of Mr. Russell’s 
Concert, on Monday, which will be found on our theatrical sheet. 





Public Dinner of the Booksellers and Publishers—On Thursday a magnifi- 
cent and sumptuous entertainment was given by the Booksellers, Publishers, and 
others connected with the business. Besides all the principal persons in the 
trade, of this city, a considerable number were present from various sections of 
the country, and particularly deputations from Philadelphia and Boston. 

Upon this occasion invitations were given to persons most distinguished in the 
world of letters, and to the proprietors and conductors of the public press: and 
the assembled company, consisting of at least 300 sat down to one of the best 
conducted and plenteous feasts that this city has ever witnessed. The chair wae 
taken by Mr. Dard Felt, supported by Messrs. Wm. Jackson, G. Carvill, J. 
Harper, and T. Swords, as Vice-president, Mr. G. Dearborn as master of cere- 
monies, and Mr. J. Keese as toast master. Among the guests were Messrs. 
Irving, Paulding, Bryant, Halleck, Gallatin, Howe, Rev. Messrs. Schroeder, and 
Dewey. President Dewer, Chancellor Kent, Col. Trumbull, Professors Ander- 
son, Renwick, Messrs. Vicar, Bush, &c. &c. 

After dinner the purpose of the meeting was explained in a handsome speech 
by Mr. J. Keese, which was followed by a series of toasts connected with the 
prosperity of the book trade, and of literature. Speeches were made by Messrs. 
Stone, King, Hone, Noah, M. L. Davis, Dr. Francis, and various other gentle- 
men. A portion of a letter from Saml. Rogers, the poet of “The Pleasures of 
Memory,” was read by Washington Irving, Esq. in which was a compliment upon 
the works of Halleck, and the health of the gifted English poet was given by Mr. 
Irving at the conclusion of his remarks. 

Several songs were most effectively sung by Messrs. Jones, Russell, &c. Those 
of the last named gentleman were received with loud acclamations of applause, 
which they richly deserved, his voice being of the most splendid quality of bass, 
and his execution tasteful in the highest degree. 

Upon the retirement of Mr. Felt, the Chair was taken by Mr. J. Harper, and 
the convivialities were continued to a late, or rather to an early hour. 





Falkner. A novel. By Mrs. Shelley. Harper. The authoress of Franken- 
stein, and The Last Man, has here assumed a very different tone from that which 
has hitherto pervaded her writings. Instead of thrilling her readers with horror, 
or mystifying them with metaphysics, she has given them a moving tale of life 
as it is; and has executed her purpose with exceeding skill, delicacy, and pathos. 
Falkner is decidedly the best novel from her pen, and we believe that when the 
monstrosities of her former works, although we admit their ingenuity—shall be 
forgotten, this work will continue to be read with satisfaction, 
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Summary. 


The Earl of Pembroke’s splendid hotel in Paris, will shortly be thrown open 
with a series of sumptuous fétes, on the occasion of the visit to the French capital 
-of' his Lordship’s relatives, the Earl and Countess of Dunmore, the Countess of 
Pembroke, Lady Mary Herbert, &c. The recent fittings up of this noble resi- 
dence are said to have cost 300,000 francs ; the tapestry (gobelin) alone is esti- 
mated at the value of 170,000 francs. 


The King has appointed Commodore Lord John Hay to be a Companion of the 
most Hon. Military Order of the Bath. 

General Sir James Hay, K.C_H_., Colonel of the 2d Dragoon Guards, died at 
Edinburgh, on the 11th Feb. after a short illness. 

The Ex-King of Sweden.—The ex-King of Sweden, Gustavus IV, known for 
many years past under the name of Colonel Gustavson, expired suddenly on the 
7th Feb. at eight in the morning, in the town of St. Gall. 


The Countess Dowager of Kinnoull expired on Wednesday, at Bromley Palace, 
in the 77th year of her age. 


The Hon. John Tollemache died on the 13th Feb. at York House, Twicken- 
ham, to the inexpressible grief of his widow, the Duchess Dowager of Rox- 
burghe. 

Expectation now turns again towards the North of Spain, where the long-look- 
ved for movement of General Evans is daily expected. ‘The reinforcements which 
he has received from Ribeiro’s division enable him to take the field with an army 
of about 12,000 men, well equipped and anxious for battle. ‘The possession of 
Zrun and Fontarabia is the first object, but the plan of attack embraces the com- 
bined operations of Espartero at Bilboa, and Saarsfield at Pampeluna, which, if 
conducted with energy and in unison, cannot fail to annihilate the Carlists. 

The admirers of heroism, as well as art, will be glad to hear that Mr. Cousins 
is engaged on an engraving in mezzotint from Wilkie’s picture of the Defence of 
Saragossa. The heroine Augustina is represented on the battery in front of the 
Convent of Santa Engratia, where her lover being slain, she found her way to 
the station he had occupied, stept over his body, took her place at the gun, and 
declared she would avenge his death. The following beautiful poetical apos- 
trophe to the exploits of Augustina will be found in the first canto of “ Childe 
Harold,” with the note appended :— 

Her lover sinks—she sheds no ill-timed tear ; 

Her chief is slain—she fills his fatal post ; 

Her fellows flee—she checks their base career ; 
The foe retires—she heads the sallying host : 

Who can appease like her a lover’s ghost! 

Who can avenge so wella leader's fall? 

What maid retrieve when man’s flush’d hope is Jost? 
Who hang so fiercely on the flying Gaul, 

Foil’d by a Woman’s hand, before a battered wall? 

“Such were the exploits of the Maid of Saragossa, who, by her valour, ele- 
vated herself to the highest rank of heroines. When the author was at Seville 
she walked daily on the Prado, decorated with medals and orders, by command 
of the Junta.” ‘The exploits of Augustina, the famous heroine of both the 
Sieges of Saragossa, are recorded at length in one of the most splendid chapters 
ef Southey’s “ History of the Peninsular War.”—At the time when she first at- 
tracted notice, by mounting a battery where her lover had fallen, and working a 
gun in his room, slie was in her 22d year, exceedingly pretty, and ina soft, fe- 
minine style of beauty. 

A splendid service of plate, which cost 1,600 guineas, has been recently pre- 
sented to Sir William Follett by Lord Scarborough, in testimony of eminent pro- 
fessional services rendered to that nobleman. 

A statement has lately been laid before the shareholders of the London and 
Birmingham Railway Company, from which it appears that another million of 
money will be required for the completion of that undertaking. 

Prince Talleyrand attained his 83d year on the 2d inst. The veteran diploma- 
tist had a long interview with the King of the French. 

A great number of horses, sheep, and cows, in the neighbourhood of Bristol, 
have died of a cattle influenza, much resembling that which has been so prevalent 
and fatal among the human species. 

Curious Title.—A book was printed during the time of Cromwell with the 
following title :—“ Eggs of Charity, layed by the Chickens of the Convent, and 
boiled with the Water of Divine Love. Take ye and Eat.” 

On Thursday, the manufactory of the largest rope on record, in one unspliced 
piece, was finished in Sunderland. It is upwards of 4000 yards long, 7 inches 
in circumference, aud 12 tons weight, and will cost about £400. It is for the 
use of the London and Birmingham Railway. 

It is believed, in well-informed circles that Mr. Stewart Mackenzie, the mem- 
ber for Rosshire, is to be appointed to the government of Ceylon, in the room of 
Sir R. Wilmot Horton, who is coming home.—Courier. 

Mr. O’Connell received on ‘Thursday morning a singular letter from Ireland, 
‘written in afemale hand, enclosing notes for £100. ‘The communication runs 
thus .—‘“‘ A tribute of gratitude to Mr. O’Connell, for making Ireland respected.’ 

The late election for Dungarvan is the ninth in that borough since the acces- 
sion of William IV.; seven of them have been contested. 

The following appointments, we feel assured, will give the greatest satisfaction 
to every member of the service :—Lord Greenock, to the command of the forces 
in Scotland, v. the Hon. Sir P. Stuart, promoted; Major Gen. Sir Amos Nor- 
cott, to the command of the southern district in Ireland, v. Sir Thomas Arbuth- 
not, whose period of service has expired; Major Gen. Guy Lestrange, to the 
command of the south-western district in Ireland, v. Sir James Douglas : Major 
Gen. Sir James Douglas, to the government of Guernsey, v. Major Gen. Ross, 
who retires; Col. Warre, late Assistant-Quartermaster General at Athlone, to 
be Commandant at Chatham, v. Sir Leonard Greenwell, promoted.— United Ser- 
vice Gazette. 

Decline of Radicalism.—Such is the intense feeling of the inhabitants of 
Newcastle in favour of that panacea for all political diseases—the ballot--that 
the petition to the legislature, which was adopted at a recent public meeting, after 
laying about for upwards of ten days, is graced with the signatures of about 100 
suffering patriots, and no more. Verily there has been much labour in vain 
here.— Newcastle Jour. 

The Newcastle testimonial to Earl Grey will be immediately commenced. The 
splendid column will be erected at the end of Grey-street, in Mr. Grainger’s new 
town, the completion of which will be effected early in the ensuing summer. 
The model of the statue to be placed on the top of the column by Mr. Bailey 
has been exhibited, and is pronounced to be an admirable resemblance.—T'yne 
Mercury. 

The duties of Deputy Quartermaster-General of the Forces, lately held by Sir 
Richard Jackson, are in future to be discharged by Lieutenant-Colonel Freeth, 
with the rank of Assistant Quartermaster-General. 

The Gibraltar Chronicle contains a private letter with the particulars of the 
earthquake which took place at Saffet, destroying the whole of that town, ‘Ti- 
beria, and many of the surrounding villages. About 500 Israelites, and as many 
Christians and Mussulmans, fell victimns, besides a great many persons who were 
wounded and maimed. 


Constantinople, Jan. 25—We learn that Mr. Warrington, the English Consul 
at Tripoli, having had a very sharp altercation with Tahir Pasha, has forgotten 
himself so far as to apply a horsewhip repeatedly to his face. Tahir is a man of 
violent and vindictive temper, and will not suffer such an offence to remain un- 
punished. Mr. Warrington is not without apprehensions, for he has recently 
summoned several ships of war to afford him protection in case of need.—Auys- 
burg Gazette. 

The Russian Commercial Gazette, in an article on the trade of Northern Per- 
sia, mentions that goods purchased at the fair of Leipsic had of late been import- 
ed into that country to the amount of about 10,000,000 rubles. 

On Wednesday morning, as Lady Ashburton was crossing Piccadilly from 
Bolton street, she was knocked down by a horse, which was being driven at a 
very rapid rate, and so severely injured, that it was found necessary to havea 
consultation of surgeons upon her case. Her Ladyship, we are happy to state, 
was considered yesterday to be in a fair way towards recovery. 


The opinion of the Board of Control has lately been given that Mysore is not 
a British possession within the meaning of the Acts 5th and 6th William IV. 
ap. 66; and 6th and 7th William IV, eap. 26. 


Ai grand steeple-chase is to take place at St. Alban’s next week, for a gold cup, 
Biven by a foreign Prince. Some excellent horses have been entered, and good 
sport is expected. 

LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

Fashion still continues to admit of the union of materials of the most opposite 
description : such, for example, as velvet trimming to ba!l dresses. We have 
just seen a ball dress of plain tulle, open in front, with the two sides en tabliér, closed 
by five bows of blue velvet. Short sleeves, formed of three buillons of tulle, 
each separated by a blue velvet band, fastened in the middle by a bow, a corsage 
Sroncé, the fulness confined round the top by a band of white velvet, forming 
points on the bosom, the back, and on the shoulders. The lower edge of the 
band of velvet, surmounting the corsage is trimined wtth a ruche of tulle. The 
hair ornamentnd with pear! pins. 

For ball dresses the tunic form is very generally adopted this winter. Indeed 
this fashion has become such a fureur, that there is every reason to believe it will 
not last long. The misfortune of every very elegant and becoming fashion is 
hat it is speedily made too general and common. 





Zhe Aldbion. 


At the commencement of the present winter two bulletins of fashion with one 
voice pronounced an anathema on boas ; but that sentence of proscription was spee- 
dily reversed, and now those useful and elegant accessoires de toilette are worn 
more than ever. Ermine and swansdown are the only furs admissible in full 
dress. 

The hair is dressed exceedingly low at the back part of the head, and is usually 
ornamented with bouquets of flowers and bandeaus of diamonds, pearls, or gold. 
Gloves are excedingly short, trimmed at top with ruches of satin ribbon or blonde. 
Bracelets are worn on the arms above the long gloves ; when worn over sleeves, 
in demi toilette, they are frequently placed very high above the wrist. 


The Army. 


War-Office, Feb. 3.—4th Regt. of Lgt. Drags.: Lt. J. Miller, from the 8th 
Lgt. Drags., to be Lt., v. Huband, who exchs.; Lt. T. Lloyd, to be Adjt., v- 
Gordon, who resigns the Adjtcy. only.—8th Do. Lgt. Drags. : It. G. J. Huband, 
from the 4th Lgt. Drags, to be Lt., v. Miller, who exchs.; Cor. G. Brown, to be 
Adjt. v. Reilly, who resigns the Adjtcy. only.—9th Do. Lgt. Drags.; Lt.-Gen. 
S. Need, to be Col., v. Gen. the Earl of Rosslyn, G.C.B., dec.—16th Do. Lgt. 
Drags.: Cor. R. Downie to be Lt. by pur., v. Kemp, who rets.; H. D. Sweeten- 
ham, gent., to be Cor. by pur., v. Downie.—Coldstream Regt of Ft. Gds.: Hon. 
Adolphus Edward Paget Graves (Page of Honour to the King) to be Ens. and 
Lieut. without pur.—8th Regt. of Ft.: Brevet Lieut.-Col. C. B. Turner, from 
the h. p. Unat., to be Major, v. Powell, dec.; Lieut. J. Pringle, to be Captain, by 
pur., v. Westenra, who rets.; Ens. J. E. West, to be Lt. by pur., v. Pringle : 
Ernest Lavee, gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. West ; Quartermaster-Sergeant a 
Aldrich, to be Ens., without pur. v. St. Leger, dec.; Asst-Surg. P. Fraser, to be 
Surg. v. Cardiffe, dec.; Staff-Asst.-Surg. W. H. Anderson, M. D., to be Asst.- 
Surg., v. Fraser.—13th Ft.: Ens. W. A. Sinclair, to be Lt. without pur. v. Sew- 
ell, dec.; Ens. G. Wade, from the Ist W. I. Regt., to be Ens, v. Sinclair.—39th 
Ft.: Ens. J. S. Atkinson, from the 77th Regt. of Ft., to be Lt., without pur. v. 
Innes, prom.; Lt. M. G. Nixen, to be Adjt., v. Jones, prom.—54th Ft.: Lt. E. 
Wells, to be Capt. without pur. v. Mandilhon, dec.; Ens. R. H. Dyke, to be Lt. 
y. Wells; Gent. Cadet H. J. Warre, from the R. M. College, to be Ensign, v 
Dyke.—63d Ft.: Lt. W. M. Carew, to be Captain, without pur. v. Young, dec.; 
Ens. V. Berdmore, to be Lt. v. Carew ; Gent. Cadet J. R. Lysaght, from the R. 
M. College. to be Ens. v. Berdmore.—77th Ft.: Gent. Cadet R. Baillie, from 
the R. M. College, to be Ens. without pur. v. Atkinson, prom. in the 39th Regt. 
of Foot.—Ist W. I. Regt.: A. W. Mackenzie, gent., to be Ens. without pur., v 
Wade, app. to the 13th Regt. of Ft.—Brevet.: Capt. O'Hara Baynes, Fort-Maj. 
at Alderney, to be Major in the army. 

Ordnance Office, Feb. 13.—RI. Regt. of Artillery.: Second Lieut. J. W. Dom- 
ville to be First Lt. v. Beauchamp, ret. on h.p. 

War-Office. Feb. 17.- -2d Drag. Gds.: Cor. G. A. Ede to be Lt. by p. v. Pres- 
cott, who ret.; F. G. Campbell, Gent. to be Cor. by p. v. Ede, Feb. 17; 5th 
Drag. Gds.—Lt. N. Cowley, from the 89th Ft. to be Lt. v. Scott, who ret. Feb. 
17; 1st or Grenadier Ft. Gds.: Col. T. Grant to be Maj. by p. v. E. Wynyard, 
who ret. upon h.p. Unat.; Lt. Col. R. Johnson, fromh p. Unat. to be Capt. v. 
Grant, Feb. 17; Capt. J. R. Crauford to be Capt. and Lt.-Col. by p. v. Johnson, 
who ret.; Lt. F. C. Joddrell to be Lt. and Capt. p. v. Crauford; J.T. West, 
Gent. to be Ens. and Lt. by p. v. Joddrell, Feb. 18.: 7th Ft.; Ens. the Hon. H. 
C. Boyle, from the 24th Ft. to be Lt. by p. v. Freer, who ret. Feb. 17; 8th.: J. 
L. Marsden, Gent. to be Ens. by p. v. Denny, who ret. Feb 17; 17.: J. P. Per- 
ceval, Gent. to be Ens. without p. v. Ellerman, app. tothe 19th Ft. Feb. 17.; 
24th.: C. R. Harris, Gent. to be Ens. by p. v. Boyle, prom. in the 7th Ft. Feb. 
17; 40th.: Lt.-Gen. Sir L. Smith, K.C.B. fromthe 78th Ft. to be Col. v. Lt.- 
Gen. Sir G. Cooke, dec., Feb. 9: 43rd.: Staff-Assist.-Surg. G. N. Foaker to be 
Assist.-Sur. v. Hamilton, dec. Feb. 17; 45th.: Capt. A. Erskine, from 63rd Ft. 
to be Capt. v. Sidley, who ex. July 11; 46: Capt. R. Handcock, from h.p. Unat. 
to be Capt. v. J. H. Anstruther, who ex. rec. the dif. Feb. 17; 47th.: Capt. M. 
Dalyell, tobe Maj. by p. v. Sadleir, who ret.; Lt. J. Sutton to be Capt. by p. v. 
Dalyell; Ens. H. Bridges tobe Lt. by p. v. Sutton; T. W. Elrington, Gent. to 
Ens. by p. v. Bridges, Feb. 17; 63rd Ft.: Capt. A. G. Sidley, from the 45th Ft. 
to be Capt. v. Erskine, who exc. July 15; 75th.: Lt. E. Knollys to be Capt. by 
p. v. Tyssen, who ret.; Ens. C. E. P. Gordon to be Lt. by p. v. Knollys, Feb. 
17; 78th.: Lt. Gen. P. Anderson to be Col. v. Lt.-Gen. Sir L. Smyth, app. to 
the com. of the 40th Ft. Feb.9; 89th.: Ens. C. Daly to be Lt. by p. v. Cowley 
app. to the 5th Drag. Gds. ; C. Sandes, Gent. to be Ens. by p. vy. Daly, Feb. 17; 
94th.: Lt. M. Pattison, from the 99th Ft to be Paymaster, v. Fisk, replaced upon 
h.p. Feb. 17; 95th.—Ens. R. K. Newcome to be Lt. by p. v. Van Homrigh, who 
ret.; C. Rogers, Gent. to be Ens. by p. v. Newcome, Feb. 17: 98ih—Capt. H. 
Eyre to be Maj. by p. v. Allen, who ret.; Lt. J. Rainier to be Capt. by p. v. 
Eyre; Ens. S. W. Russell to be Lt. by p. v. Rainier; E. J. Nixon, Cent. to be 
Ens. by p. v. Russell, Feb. 17; 99th—Lt. M. C. Seton, from h.p. Unat. to be 
Lt. v. Pattison, app. Paymaster to the 94th Ft. Feb. 17; Rifle Brigade—Maj R. 
L. Dickson from h.p. Unat. to be Maj. v. Cox, prom. Feb. 17; Royal Malta 
Fencible Reg.—Licut. C. Cutajar to be Capt. with temporary rank in the army, 
v. S. Metrovich, who ret. upon h.p.; Ens. G. Petit tobe Lt. with temporary 
rank in the army, v. Cutajar; N. Matrovich, Gent. to be Ens. with temporary 
rank in the army, v. Petit, Feb. 17. 

Unattached.—Maj. J. Cox, from the Rifle Brigade, to be Lt.-Col. without p. ; 
Brevet-Maj. J. H. Walsh, from the 54th Ft. to be Maj. without p. Feb. 17 — 
Hospital Staff.—H. Mackey, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, v. Foaker, 
app. to the 43rd Ft. Feb. 17.—Garrison.. Maj.-Gen. C. Murray Lord Greenock, 
to be Govenor of Edinburgh Castle, v. Lt.-Gen. the Hon. P. Stuart, Feb. 17.— 
Brevet.—Capt. R. Handcock, of the 46th Ft. to be Maj. in the Army, Jan. 10.— 
The names of the under-mentioned Officers were omitted in the list of those pro- 
moted by Brevet in the Gazette of the 10th of January :—Col. J. M. Hamerton, 
on h.p. of the 44th Ft. to be Maj.-Gen. in the Army ; Maj. C. L. Eitzgerald, on 
h.p. of the 16th Ft. to be Col. inthe Army; Capt. W. R. Dickson, Ma). of 
Brigade to the Forces serving in Canada, to be Maj. in the Army, Jan. 10. 

Ordnance Office, Feb. 20.—Royal Artillery—First Lieut. 'T. P. Flude to be 
Sec. Capt. v. Hare, dec. : Sec. Lieut. C.C. Young to be First Lieut. v. Flude. 
—East Kent Yeo. Cav.—R. M. Isacke, Gent. to be Lieut. 

War Office Feb. 24.—1st Drag. Guards—Cornet T. O. Pipon to be Lieut. by 
p. v. Neville, who ret.; F. Smythe, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase vice Pipon, 
Feb. 24; 2d Dragoon Guards—Lieutenant-General Sir T. G. Montressor to 
be Co’. v. Gen. Sir J. Hay. dec. Feb. 20; 9th Light Drag.—Lieut. A. Little to 
be Capt by p. v. Weeks, who ret. ; Cornet J. A ‘Thomson to be Lieut. v. Little ; 
K. M. Power, Gent. to be Cornet, by p. v. Thomson, Feb. 24; Ist Gren. Foot 
Gds—Ens. and Lieut. A. W. F. Somerset to be Lieut. and Capt. by p. v. Digby 
who ret. Feb. 24: the Hon. H. 'T. Forester, Page of Honour to the Queen, to be 
Ensign and Lieut. without p. Feb. 23; G. G. Rous, Geni. to be Ensign and 
Lieut. Ly p. v. Somerset, Feb. 25 ; Coldstream Foot Guards—Lieut. and Capt. 
W. Stewart to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by p. v. Short, who ret. ; Ens. and Lieut 
C. W. D. Dundas to be Lt and Capt. by p. v. Stewart, Feb. 24 ; Scots Fusileer 
Gds. : Bat. Surg. S. Good to be Surg.-Maj., v. E. Salmon, who ret. upon h. p. 
Feb. 24; 15th Ft.: Ens. H. Grierson to be Lt. by p. v. Rudyerd, who ret.; C. 
E. Astell, Gent. to be Ens. by p. v. Grierson, Feb. 24; 19th Do.: Lt. R. H. 
Bunbury, from h. p. of the 38th Ft, to be Lt. v. C. Sanders, who ex. Feb 24; 
35th Do.: Lt. J. G. H. Holmes, from the 82d Ft. to be Paymaster, v. Cochrane, 
ret. on h. p. Feb 24; 36th Do.: Ens. C. A. Goodman to be Lt. without p. v. 
Despard, app. Adjt. of a Recruiting District; E. Molloy, Gent. to be Ens. vy. 
Goodman, Feb 24; 42d Do.: Capt W. Guthrie, from h. p. Unat. to be Capt. v. 
R. J. N. Kellett, who ex. rec. the diff. Feb. 25; Ens. 'T. Kinloch, to be Lt. by 
p. v. Guthrie, promn,; A. C. Campbell, Gent. to be Ens. by p. v Kinlock, Feb. 
24; 56th Do.: Ens T. J. Smith to be Lt. by p. v. Maltby, who ret.; P. H. 
Crampton, Gent to be Ens. by p. v. Smith; Staff-Asst.-Surg. N. S. Campbell 
to be Asst.-Surg. v. Proctor, who res. Feb. 24; 92 Do.: Capt. W. B. Cald- 
well, from h. p. Unat. to be Capt. v. J. G. Ogilvie, who ex. rec the diff. Feb. 24. 
—Rifle Brigade: Brev.-Maj. T. E. Kelly to be Maj, by p. v. Dickson, who ret. ; 
Lt. A. J. Lawrence to be Capt. by p. y. Kelly; 2d. Lt. G. H. Wilkins to be Ist 
Lt. by p. v. Lawrence; J. B. Dawson, Gent. to be 2d Lt. by p. v. Wilkins, Feb. 
24.—Unattached : Lt. W. Guthrie, from the 42d Ft, to be Capt. by p. Feb. 24. 
—Staff: Lt. P. H. Despard, from the 36th Ft. to be Adjt. of a Recruiting Dis- 
trict, v. Francis, dec. Feb. 24.—Hosp. Staff: Brev. Inap. of Hosps. T. Draper 
to be Insp.-Gen. of Hosp. in the Winward and Leeward Islands only, v. Doctor 
Skey, whose prom. has not taken place, Feb. 24—Memorandum: Capt. G. W. 
Baker, upon h. p. of the Royal Art. has been allowed to ret. from the Service, by 
the sale of an Unatt. commission, he being about to settle in Canada, Feb. 27. 


ste el ALEXANDER MANNING, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI. 








————— aD 


(Feb25-3m.} 


RS. HASSALL, No. 377 Broadway, has just received her Spring assortment of Hats 
and Caps, of the latest and most approved style of Paris fashions—together with 
Leghorn Hats of an extra superfine quality: Straws, and a variety of fancy articles 


M's C SMITH respectfully announces to parents and guardians, that she will open a 
— Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, on the first of May next, at the 
corner o 











? TWELFTH STREET AND BROADWAY, 
(the first door in Twelfth street, on the west side of Kroadway. 
Miss Sinith has the liberty to refer for testimonials to the following ladies and gentlemen 
of her capability :— 


Mrs. S. S. Howland, Mrs. G. G. Howland, 
Mrs. Geo. Barc lay, Mrs. J. H. Hicks, 
Mrs. T. L. Chester, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Mrs. James Lee, Mrs. C. A. Clinton, 
Mrs. H. W. As;inwall, Mrs. Bradish, 


Rev. Dr. Milnor, R. Bach, Esq. Brooklyn. 


Rev. Dr. Mathews, Chancellor of the University. 
Miss Smith has had many years experience as governess, having resided twelve years 
in one family im England, and for the last three in a distinguished family in New York. 
For cards of her terms, apply at Rich & Loutrel’s, Stationers, corner of William and 
Pine streets. al 5t* 











OOLOGICAL re fag Beker Le) cede a close on Saturday the 15th 

The performance in the circle will take place at 4 o’clock in 

past 8 o’clock m the evening. Admittance 

price. 

M's KEOGH’S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL—Will be removed on the first of 
May, from its present location to 74 Prince street, near Broadway. On Monday, Ma: 

8th, Miss Keogh will be prepared to receive her present pupils : also any others, whoes 

parents may be disposed to confide the education of their c n to her guidance. Com. 

petent teachers are employed to instruct in all the different branches. 


day of Apri].— 
cents. Children under 10 years'of age Wad 
al 














al 4t 
“MEMO ME IMPUNE LACESSIT.” _ 
Baltimore, March 26th, 1837 


Henry Goodwin, Esq., Dear Sir,—It pleases me and cannot but aiford satisfaction to 
your numerous patrons, to perceive your aversion te be coupled with all the self-styled 
Dentists of the day, who append to their names a host of unintelligible initials, and’ the 
membership of various Societies which exist but im name: it is notorious that the of 
“gold medal humbug” is op the wane and that the Diploma system is often a hoax, Noth, 
ing, I flatter myself, can better recommend your services to a discerning public, than to 
notify them that you disclaim all connection with any Sociéty of Dentists, &c.! &c.' &."" 
&c.!!!! and that you to stand the test of professional skill; as a voucher for which 
[take the responsibility to state, that $1000 shall be forfeited if you fail to execute in a 
skijful manner any operation or piece of work in the Operative or Mechanical department 
which may offer, and any skilfal Dentist, or even a “ Gold Medal Member” may come for- 
ward andexamine it. Wishing you every success, I am yours truly, 
‘ : CAMPBELL I. CRAYTON. 
To Henry Goodwin, Esq,, Dentist, 75 Bleecker street, New York. al 


* PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medai, and Diploma of the American Institute 
. were awarded for the “best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. (Feb. 11.) , 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STRAW HAT WAREHOUSE, 
No. 231 Grand street. 

R. MEIN respectfully invites the attention of the ladies to his extensive and superior 
assortment of Tuscan and Straw Bonnets in the most fashionable shapes, which cannot be 
surpassed for fineness and beauty of colour, inthe Union. Also,a splendid assortment of 
Spring Ribbons, newly received. 











INES.—The subscriber offers for sale an assortment of Choice Wines, his own im 
portation, in bottle, among which are the following, viz: 

Madeiras—Very choice Old Vin, 1801 and 1804; East and West India, very old; Old 
London Particular ; Table Madeira ; Canary do. in wood. 

Sherries—Delicate Pale and Brown ; Rich Fruity do., Old deep Gold Coloured; Amon 
tilado Puro ; Francea Pale and Brown. 

Ports—Rich Fruity Port ; Very delicate, Old; Old Crusted; Do. Tawny. 

French and German—Champ2gne, various brands ; Lafitte and Margaux, Clarets; St. 
Julien and La Rose, do.; Burgundy and Hermitage ; Mosell and Sauterne ; Hock, various 
brands. (Feb25-3m1 J. C. BUCHANAN, 61 Cedar street. 


ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 

diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. From 
12 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Europe, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the union, Dr. 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except Ca1ERacT ENTROPiuM and Staphyloma. 

SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 

N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 

Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 
only. Oftice hours from 11 to 4 o’clock. (Jan.14.-tf.) 


EMITTANCES AND PASSAGE TO AND FROM GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE- 
LAND.—“ The Robinsons’ Line.”—Regular eommunication.—Passage secured and 
money sent home, with regularity and safety, from 334 Pearl street, by weekly opportuni- 
ties, sailing on the Ist, 8th, 16th, 24th, of every month. Please apply to, or 38, 334 


Pearl-street. 
Messrs. DOUGLAS ROBINSON & CO. New York. 
ROBINSON & BROTHERS, Bankers, Liverpool. 
(Dec. 31.] And the ROBINSONS & Co., No. 7 Eden Quay, Dublin. 


RS. LEWIS, from London, Pupil of the celebrated Henri Herz (pianist to the king of 
France) has the honour to announce to the Ladies of New York she has commenced 

giving instruction on the piano forte, and trusts, from the experience she has had, and the 
testimonials she bears from Mr. Herz and other eminent masters to ensure a share of their 
patronage. Mrs. Lewis has the pleasure of referring to 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, S. J. B. Morse, P. N. A. 

Mrs. P. Hone, Mrs, Blackwelle, Grassy Point. 
Application for terms &c. to Mrs. Lewis, 57 Broadway, Messrs. Stodart, Worcester & 
Dunham, Music Store, 375 Broadway, or to Allan R. Jollie, 385 Brogdway- 








(Jan. 1-4m-] 





NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 15th of each month, com- 


meneing on the 30th October, 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
New Ship Garrick—30th October. Ship Garrick—15th December. 
Ship Shakspeare—30th November. Ship Shakspeare—15th January. 
New Ship Siddons—80th December. Ship Siddons—1I5th February. 
New Ship Sheridan—30th January. Ship Sheridan—15th March. 
These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for a 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. e 
price ‘ee hence is $150, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, who will make every ex- 
ertion to give genera) satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular bills of la 
ding are signed therefor. For freight or ah apey to 
E. K. COLLINS, 74 South street, New York, or to 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the <h, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throu ghout the year, viz :— 


(Sept. 17—ly.] 











Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
fork. London. 
St. James, W Hz. Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, eS a Oh! ee ee > 
Gladiator, T. Britton, * oe * Ge. 20,, March 7, July 7, Nov 7%, 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin,/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ 17, “ 27, “ WW, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 27, “ 97, & 97, 
New Ship, D. Chadwick, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20,'April 7, Aug. 7, Dee. 7, 
Philade!phia, E. E. Morgan, |March1, July 1, Nov. 1,; “ 17, “ 7, “ V7, 
Samson, R. Sturges, *-m..* @ * BkL.*.4 % :8r%: &, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20,  “ 20,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, 7, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, =m © Bh * Bee 8, * Bye: &, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “ 20, “ 20,  20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $146, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
Sth, 16th, and 24th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of 
these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 





Ships. | Masters. | Days of owns from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
York. 

Havre, ic. Stoddard, |Sept. 24, Jan. 16, May §&8,'Nov. 8, March], June 16 

Sully, D. Lines, om ©" & §* = wm © eee 

Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,)Feb 24, June 24, Oct. %4 





; Mar. 16, July 8 


Burgundy, \J. Rockett, |Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24,/Dec. 
, April 1, “ 16 


W. Skiddy, “ 4 ©“ 16, June Oy “ 


Dn— 














’ 
Chas. Carroll, W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,)/Mar. 24, July 24, Nov. % 
Charlemagne, Richardson, |Nov. 8, Feb. 24, June 16,)Dec. 16, April 8, Aug. 1 
Francois Ist, \J. Castoff, “« 16, Me. 6 “ Stitem 1, * MBM * 8 
Normandie, |W. W.Pell,| “ 24, “ 16, July 8) “ 8, May 1, “ 16 
Erie, \J. Funk, March], July i, Nov. 1,/April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Formosa, W. B. Orne, |Dec. 8, Mar. 24, July 16,)Jan. 16, May 8, Sept. 1 
Silvie De Grasse,/Weiderholdt| “ 16, April 8, “ 24,/Feb. 1, “ 16, “ 8 
Poland, | Anthony, “ 94, “ 46, Aug. 8&| “ 8, June 1, “ 16 
France, C. Funk, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,)May 24, Sept. 24, Jan. 24 
Albany, J. Johnston, ‘Jan. 8, April 24, Aug. 16,/Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. 1 





These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising al] that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses ac 
tually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGS ‘ON, 22 Broad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 2 Tontine Buildings. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New; Days of Sailing from 
York. | Liverpoel. 
C. Dixey, [Jan. 1, May 1 Sept. 1,;Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. wg 





North America, 


Roscoe, J. C. Delano, ie 8, } “x * &, " 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,'March1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Shefheld, F. P. Alien, coe * & .* Ghi-? bil in On 


' ’ 
Columbus, N. B. Palmer, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,| “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo.Washington | H. Holdrege, | “ 8 “ 8 “ 8) “ 24, “ 24, “ %, 
Hibernia, J. L. Wilson, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,\April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege “ 2%, “ 4, “ 4, “ 8 “ 8 “ 8, 





South America, |R. Waterman, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 

Pennsylvania, J. P. Smith, 2. oS 2. SS ae ae. | ue | lh 
England, B. L. Waite, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,|May I, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, “ &, ‘ 8, “ 8, 
Orpheus, 1. Bursley, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Independence, |E. Nye, "es * €£ * etm * S&S fe 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “ 16, “ 16, “ 46,\June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian, I. Harris, } «a4 «& gg « ogi & gw q * @ 


These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience, 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. The 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
lines, at $140, including wines and stores. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 

a S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.Y- 
a oan, HODGSON, Lh mag hae a ee 
shi leon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, e nce, 
— _— : GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 





$, CRARY & Co., Liverpedt. 
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